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A CHAPTER ON THE SUPERNATURAL, 


By the Author of ‘' The Yemassee,” ‘‘ The Kinsmen,” “ Beauchampe,” Ac. 


Tne conceit of modern times and modern science seems to take 
for granted that there must be a tacit warfare always carried on be- 
tween the instincts and the reason of mankind; as if there were 
something incompatible between the natural and the intellectual man. 
Man, as he grows in the knowledge of external things, the remote and 
the abstract, seems more and more indisposed to recognize himself. 
Our ordinary studies lead us away from the green worlds of nature. 
We sneer at natural tastes for their simplicity ; and in proportion as 
we withdraw ourselves from the plain, the direct and the practical, in 
the same degree do we arrive at the tortuous, the mystic, and the im- 
palpable. The astronomer, gazing upon the stars, and seeking to ex- 
plore the dim avenues of light which guide his eye through the hazy 
realms of space, loses his way, and is confounded at every step which 
he takes upon the earth which he inhabits. The mathematician, im- 
mersed in speculations equally wild, upon the magic power of num- 
bers, is defrauded by the most miserable worldling with whom he 
comes in contact. The physician, seeking to make of his pursuit a 
science, when its greatest utility must consist in its being recognized 
only as an art, calling for experience and general judgment, patience 
and watchful attention, much more than imperative general laws, is 
removing himself every day, more and more, from the ability to heal. 
And similar things may be said of nearly every other class, which, 
devoting itself to studies and pursuits, superior to the rest, seeks to 
endow them with attributes of mystery, the more to impress or to im- 
pose upon the credulity of mankind. In this labor the professor is 
himself betrayed. The business of sophistication works, not less cer- 
tainly by its results, upon the mind of him who exercises it; and he 
who commences as a prophet of Humbug, learns at last to believe in 
his own predictions. It is proverbial of the pseudologist, that, aftera 
certain period of practice, he will swear, in good faith, to his own 
narratives. 

We are for preserving, as long as possible, the simple tastes of 
childhood. This is one of the great secrets for remaining always 
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young. Let us illustrate the effect of this rule upon the moral and 
mental nature by an analogous case drawn from the physical. The 
acquisition of a taste for tobacco becomes instantly fatal to the passion 
for sweet things. This latter is the natural passion. No tobacco- 
chewer would void from his jaws the offensive and poisonous drug 
which fills them, for the most exquisite delicacies you could offer him ; 
not even were they those of which Keats, the poet, makes a most 
luscious array— 


“The gourd and jelly fresh from Jamaicand 

And lucent syrops tinct with cinnamon.” 
Our sports should never entirely lose the childish simplicity of our 
youth and innocence. If they do, it is equally the sign of the loss of 
youth and innocence. It is because the American people have so few 
sports, that they become prematurely old. Their backs bend, their 
faces wrinkle, their hearts grow callous, in the prosecution of pro- 
tracted and unrelieved toils, in the pursuit of unnecessary cares, in 
the forgetfulness of those better and purer, and renovating passions 
which make youth a season of spring and verdure, of pleasantness 
and peace. 

In the spiritual world similar changes are going on every where. 
The religious community for example, in the pursuit of some new 
sophism—some unimportant subtlety, are daily losing, more and 
more, the wholesome superstitions which were the instincts of child- 
hood. We say wholesome superstitions, for we regard those which 
distinguish the infancy of every people; which are, indeed, of univer- 
sal acceptation among all people, whether pagan or christian, as being 
not only wholesome, but true. The instincts of childhood are laws of 
its nature, of which we should not deprive it for ordinary reasons, 
Certainly, there are certain faiths with which the infant man seems 
born, which hover about his cradle, and impress his very earliest con- 
sciousness ; which, as they are the most difficult to eradicate, seem to 
have been those which were most decidedly intended to remain. As 
we lose these superstitions, which subdue the heart, and make it ac- 
knowledge, as sacred, some places of refuge for thought, and piety, 
and love, what is it that we acquire in their stead? When we cease 
to start at the sudden shadow; when we cease to step with awe, over 
the “ long drawn aisle,” and beneath the “ fretted vault,” what is it 
that fortifies us against the natural instincts which would prompt us to 
cry aloud—* Verily, this place is the Lord’s, this is none other than 
the house of God!” Those awe-compelling sensibilities, which made 
us acknowledge, every where, the presence of a spiritual power, be- 
yond our own nature, yet of it, in degree, and sympathizing with it 
forever, and in all places, were among the best guardians of the heart 
and the moral nature. They taught us that lesson of which so little 
is taught us now—veneration! There were sacred things, while those 


instincts were permitted to exist. We could then feel and believe, 
that 





“ Spirits are about us, night and day, 
Watching our steps, each motion of our souls, 
Each impulse, wise or erring, to forewarn, 

Or sudden check, or, from the precipice, 
Alarm the wanton, the more profligates, 

Who dares, when others tremble !” 
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The faith in these guardian watchers is fast going out of repute, and 
with it the wholesome reverence which such a faith was so well calcu- 
lated to inspire. Our divines, now-a-days, are quite as much men of 
science as any thing else, and half of them submit to imputations 
against what are termed the superstitions of religious history, through 
a dread of the sneers of their more sceptical scientific companions. 
They do not go quite so far as the surgeons who, because, in all their 
dissections, they have never met with such a thing as the soul, are very 
sure that it can have no existence; but they do go so far as to say 
and believe that as they have never met with a ghost, so they have 
reason to doubt that a ghost can make itself visible. We must take 
for granted that, as the surgeon has never yet met any where, in his 
dissections, with that motive principle which we call life, that life, like 
the souk, is a mere fancy, a dream of the confident and credulous, 
such a faith, and such arguments might answer for that once popular 
school of casuists, who, from the impossibility of proving any thing 
by itself, came to the convenient conclusion that every thing was a 
dream ! that our consciousness was a delusion, ourselves vapor, that 
we only fancied we walked, ate, slept, and had communion one with 
another. They overlooked the small but important fact, that in ad- 
mitting the fancy they admitted every thing. 

It is somewhere said by Burns, in one of his artless letters, that he 
often found himself in situations in which his superstitious tendencies 
had so much got the better of him that it required “ a strong effort 
of philosophy” to overcome them, and restore to him his courage. 
Poets are naturally superstitious. The powers of imagination and 
fancy with which they are more largely endued than any other class 
of persons—and these, it must be remembered, are the creative powers, 
those which, more than any other, assimilate the man to the Divine 
original—are naturally suggestive of thoughts and objects which dwell 
beyond “our dim diurnal sphere.” Their spirits seem perpetually 
soaring upward, as if to regain a presence and possession of which 
they have been deprived. In these flights they rise to the frequent 
consideration of subjects which few other classes ever entertain, and 
whether they embody these in verse, as in the case of Milton, Danté, 
Spenser and others, or refrain, in conscious inferiority, or from an 
excess of reverence, there is still little doubt that these subjects fre- 
quently form the engrossing contemplations of their mental eyes. In 
the case of Burns, amidst excess and bad passions, and the weak- 
nesses of a heart which led him into frequent wilfulnesses, these con- 
templations were still his, confirming his claim to 


“ The vision and the faculty divine ;” 


because of his endowment with which the poet has received the more 
emphatic, if less familiar name of Seer! It is as the prophet, in his 
moment of inspiration, that these sights come thronging upon him 
whether he will or no ;— 

“ For man cannot cover what God would reveal.” 


It was thus that Saul and Samuel, and Job and Isaiah, received their 
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visitations, though we hear ‘nothing from them of the “ strong effort 
of philosophy” by which it was necessary to dissipate them. 

We are afraid that Burns used a big word without attaching to it 
any very definite signification. By what effort of philosophy—by 
what sort of philosophy, could he relieve himself of his superstitious 
fears? What has philosophy ever done, or said, or shown, to con- 
vince the human mind that the grave was the full and final seal, to 
shut in forever from our eyes the beloved and departed presence? 
The venerable form, the gentle mind, the sweet smiling woman, the 
dear and innocent child! If by philosophy is meant the sneers of a 
Voltaire, and the scepticism taught of a proud will and a reckless, 
defying nature, which will not believe because it would not submit to 
fear, then we can only smile at the abuse of a word, which, indeed, in 
modern times, seems destined to nothing but abuse! It was the proud 
will of a strong man—the reckless, defying spirit of a debased one, 
which enabled poor Burns to relieve himself, in moments of misery 
and self-reproach, of the accusing and resentful phantom. The 
guardian angel who would not shrink from the presence of the crimi- 
nal because of his crimes, would naturally fly from his contumelious 
indifference, his defiance or his scorn! This, perhaps, is the simple 
secret of Burns’ philosophy, and of its efficacy on such occasious. It 
was his misfortune, perhaps, that he could master such a philosophy, 
and find it sufficiently successful. Better if the terror, which had 
spelled him with a momentary rebuke, could have still enchained his 
faculties, subdued his spirit, controlled his mind, and been suffered, 
once more, to give it the right direction! with the instincts of child- 
hood, once more, to turn it back to the happier tastes and passions of 
its innocence ! 

More recently, another poet, of whom we should have expected far 
different things, has also joined issue with the popular faith on the 
subject of the supernatural. Mr. Coleridge, whose exquisite poems of 
* Christabel” and the ‘ Auncient Marinere’’ derive their peculiar 
charm from the superstitious sentiments which they embody, and 
educe their moral from this very influence, has, in his “‘ Table Talk,” 
spoken with great freedom, and, as we think, with a certain unusual 
irreverence upon this topic. The “ Table Talk” of Coleridge, and 
his private letters, all of which have been published, by his relatives, 
since his death, present us with frequent occasion to regret, for his 
sake, that this privilege was left them. In the warmth of their at- 
tachments to him, they have but too blindly confided to a judgment 
which did not always prove itself adequate to the restraint and the 
direction of its kindred genius. Hence, these posthumous publica- 
tions, though full of the wonderful proofs of the conversational genius 
of this * old man eloquent,” are not less burdened with the proofs of 
that incorrect assertion, and hasty, unconsidered thought, which, na- 
turally enough, attend the most deliberate oral revelations. Among 
these, may be regarded those occasional passages in which Coleridge 
speaks on the subject of the supernatural. 'T'wo paragr: aphs, in par- 
ticular, met our eyes, in reading these volumes, devoted to this sub- 
ject, which, considered simply as pieces of reasoning, are singularly 
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valueless and inconclusive. In one place, the writer doubts on the 
subject of a ghost-story, simply because the ghost is not represented 
as being nude. He cannot believe in the spectre of a pair of breech- 
es! In another the argument is equally unworthy of the philosopher. 
He contends that no human being could bear the sight of a ghost and 
survive it. The shock of such a sight would destroy him. It would 
be too terrible ; and he then proceeds to show how certainly this re- 
sult would follow, by a story which he tells of two friends, one of 
whom proposes a practical joke, by which the other is suddenly to be 
frightened by the appearance of a phantom. The person upon whom 
the trick is to be played, is a brave fellow, whose pistols are loaded by 
his bedside, and who will unhesitatingly use them. The balls are 
withdrawn from the pistols without his knowledge, and the spectre 
enters his chamber at midnight. He speaks to the intruder, warns, 
threatens him, and finally, as his words prove uuavailing, discharges 
his pistols with the utmost resolution, and the most deliberate aim, at 
the phantom. The discovery that he had shot in vain, the sudden 
conviction that it is, indeed, a spectre that stood before him, totally 
overwhelmed him, and he perishes in a convulsion ! 

Such is the story, and it is from this case that Mr. Coleridge rushes 
to the conviction that such would be the effect of the appearance of a 
ghost, upon any human being, and, consequently, that such appari- 
tions are impossible. ‘To all of which, we say non sequitur. 

In the first place then, it is admitted that the appearance of a spec- 
tre is not in accordance with an ordinary law of nature. It is a mira- 
cle. If a miracle, it is such because of the will of God; of a being 
having the power to work miracles. If it be the will of God that 
such a miracle should take place, it will necessarily be his object that 
the appearance shall be that of the deceased person, according to 
his usual habit—as he has been accustomed to appear, for, as it is 
assumed that he should be recognized by those to whom he presents 
himself, so it follows that he must employ the habiliments in which he 
has been usually recognized and known. Shakspeare understood 
this very well as we see in Hamlet: 








Marcellus. i look where it comes again. 
[Enter Guosr.] 
Ber. In the same figure like the King that’s dead, 
* * * . 
Looks it not like the a ? 
+ = * 


Horatio. What art thou, that usurpst this time of night, 
‘Together w ith that fair and warlike form, 
In which the majesty of buried Denmark, 
Did sometime march ? 


~ 7 * * 
Mar. Is it not like the King ? 
Hor. As thou art to thyself: 


Such was the very armor he had on, 

When he the ambitions Norway combated : 
So frown’d he once, when, in an angry parle, 
He ‘smote the sledded Polack on the ice. 


Here, the King not only appears in armor, as his soldiers have been 
accustomed to see him; but he appears frowning. He appears, in 
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short, very much as he may be supposed to have shown himself, on 
occasion, to the common people. When he presents himself to Ham- 
let, the case is somewhat altered. He comes in armor it is true, but 
‘*‘ he waves him with courteous action’’—his aspect is accommodated 
to the person towhom he presents himself. And here, par parentheses, 
we may remark another proof, which we have never seen suggested, 
of the admirable thoughtfulness and exquisite skill of Shakspeare in 
adapting their duties to his agents. The ghost of Denmark, though 
his object is an interview with Hamlet, first appears to the rude sol- 
diery by whom Hamlet is beloved. Why not, in the first instance, to 
Hamlet? Because—and here the author gives us the first sensible 
clue to the moral weaknesses of Hamlet—because it was necessary to 
prepare the constitutionally timid and sensitive nature of the iatter, 
against the shock of such a visitation. Hamlet is already diseased, 
morbidly wretched—already filled with suspicions touching the usur- 
pation, by his uncle, of his father’s crown. The soldiers, having no 
such sympathy, with the deceased monarch, no such interest in the 
affair, and their hearts being df sterner stuff than Hamlet’s, are first 
visited, and through them, forearmed, forewarned—Hamlet is to be 
prepared for the encounter. As it is, he is nearly unmanned. But 
the treatment of this subject, by Shakspeare, suggests the conclusive 
answer to the objections of Coleridge, thus :— 

If this miracle is to be performed, the power by which it is appoint- 
ed to take place, will employ such means and agents as will render 
the revelation effectual. ‘The spectre will be made to appear in the 
garb by which he will be most easily recognized. If we admit the 
power of the Deity to cause the return of the ghost, we can scarcely 
be so silly as to deny that he may clothe it in its wonted garments. 
But his farther power will be manifested in a more conspicuous way, 
by preparing the mind of the spectator for the coming of the spectre, 
whether, as in the case of Hamlet—a person of inferior moral strength, 
by the interposition of other human agents ; or by spiritual manifes- 
tations of a subtle and purely personal nature—as, by sudden sugges- 
tions of thought, or imagination—by those peculiar and startling pre- 
sentiments which cast the shadows of coming events over the most 
fearless bosoms, and make them ready for the recognition of laws out 
of the usual circle, and beyond the usual province, of the laws of na- 
ture. In the case of the person of whom Coleridge tells us, he sunk 
under his terrors simply because it was not a spiritual presence by 
which he was visited. Had it been designed that he was to be sub- 
jected to such a visitation, he would have been prepared for it. His 
moral nature would have been strongly fortified by moral agencies, 
and the mere reasoning faculties upon which the victim in the story 
relied entirely, would have been relied upon for nothing ! 

We have said nothing, in all this time, of those facts, drawn from 
Scripture history, which leave the religious man without any necessity 
for argument to settle his faith on this subject. The instances there 
given of spectral visitation, are equally numerous and explicit. The 
raising of Samuel, by the Witch of Endor, from which, no doubt, 
Shakspeare derived the matériel for his witch agency in Macbeth— 
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the final consultation of the Weird Sisters by the King just before his 
overthrow, being quite a parallel to that of Saul before his last battlk— 
is an example equally remarkable and beautiful. Nor can we forget 
the scene of Lazarus and the Saviour; and the more speaking one of 
Christ’s own resurrection. The great fact taught by the coming of 
the Saviour, was the immortality of the soul. The miracles by which 
the dead were raised, after putrefaction, as in the case of Lazarus, 
established that fact, which the death and resurrection of the Saviour 
finally confirmed to the satisfaction of all his disciples. Without wish- 
ing to trespass upon things set apart and holy, and locked by the 
grave, and rendered awfully secure by the wondrous mystery of death, 
it may still be permitted us, with humility and reverence, to linger 
upon a topic so deeply interesting, equally to the fears and the hopes 
of man. The immortality of the soul being once established as a car- 
dinal principle, the difficulty does not seem so great of supposing, that 
under circumstances of peculiar importance or necessity, it may be 
permitted to manifest itself to a beloved survivor, under the aspect 
which was most grateful, while in life, to the eyes of love and friend- 
ship. There is a sweetness mingled with solemnity, in the reflection, 
that the beloved ones are not wholly gone from among us ; that their 
divine instincts hover around us in unobserved consciousness—that 
the presentiment which counsels us against danger, is a whisper from 
their lips, penetrating to our hearts, even while our ordinary senses are 
undisturbed ; and that the grateful feeling which passes over us at 
moments, like the breath from an angel’s wing, is a like whisper of 
encouragement from a precious spirit who looks on approvingly, and 
cheers us in our better performances. 

It will fitly conclude this desultory paper, to relate a little anecdote 
which reached us lately from a source the most creditable. We all 
know what high claims have been urged in behalf of the seer-like 
powers of the somnambulist under the influence of magnetism. 
Without pretending to avouch for these, or to insist upon them, and 
contenting ourselves with the simple admission that we have witnessed 
marvels under the same condition which we religiously believe, we 
shall place this anecdote before our readers, leaving them to their own 
thoughts upon the subject. It will probably do them no manner of 
harm to believe it—nay, such a faith, we are assured, if more gene- 
rally entertained, would materially assist the moral nature in its 
struggles with the selfish outer world. It goes very far to teach us of 
the truth of those primitive instincts which, as we set out with saying, 
distinguished the early faith of every nation before sophism, and sel- 
fishness, and cant, and the refinements of art and science, single or 
combined, robbing youth of its faith, left its manhood without vene- 
ration. 

A distinguished gentleman of Maryland, a clergyman in high re- 
pute, as well for his intellect as for his integrity, was recently on a 
visit to one of the eastern cities. Spending the evening with a friend, 
the subject of Animal Magnetism was brought upon the tapis, and 
our clergyman frankly avowed his utter incredulity. 

** You are rash,” replied his host; ‘‘ you can easily be convinced. 
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That little girl before you’’—pointing to his own daughter, a child 
about twelve years old—* she, herself, can tell you something that 
will confound you. She is a clairvoyante.” 

“Ah! indeed! Iam curious. Will you gratify me?” 

** With great pleasure.” 

The child was mesmerized by her father, and put en rapport with 
the visiter, who at once proceeded to test her powers of clairvoyance. 
He took her with him to his residence in Maryland. She described 
it truly. He required her presence within. She described the interior. 

** Who do you see ?” 

She described the wife of the questioner. 

*¢ Children 2?” 

“Yes. There are four children.” 

‘No! no! you mistake. There are but three.” 

“There are four, I see four!” said the girl. 

“Only three. I have but three children.” 

“Look closely, my daughter—do you see four children?” de- 
manded the father. 

“ Yes, sir—four, four! There are three girls and a boy.” 

** Do you see that boy?” asked the visiter, in some agitation. 

“I do, sir; he is four years old, but he has been dead four years.” 

This anecdote will carry the memory of the reader to the history of 
the spiritual revelations of the celebrated Swedish teacher, Emanuel 
Swedenborg, of whom sundry similar accounts are given; and whose 
writings, simply because of their spiritual tendency, might well become 
a study in a most unspiritual time. 


HOPE IN MEMORY. 


Or! blasted are the blossoms of the tree 
Once set for thee, 
Leaves blighted odor perish’d, beauty flown, 
All that was lovely gone, 
Reft from the sense and sight as thou wast reft from me 


And wherefore should the tree or flower survive ? 
Thou dost not live ! 
*T was thou that mad’st them unto sense and sight, 
A dear delight, 
That kept the soul still steep'd in dews of sweetness light. 


Yet still in sweetest memories of thee, 
Their forms I see! 
Oft when the noonday sun is beating warm, 
I see thy form— 
Couch'd in the well-known shade, beneath the old oak tree. 


1 hear the music of thy prattled words, 
Music like any bird’s ; 
And all forgetting the sharp, sudden doom, 
I dream of days to come, 
Thou smiling at wy hearth with face of maiden bloom 
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My child, my child, in blindness of delight, 
ith thee in sight, 
I did forget that, chartered to destroy, 
Death spared no joy, 
Innocence on earth had little might. 


And in my soul’s most fond forgetfulness, 
With thee to bless, 
It needed that the Sire of souls should send 
Some bitter friend, 
Else might I never hope thy angel-lips to press ! 


THE FULTON FOLLY, 
OR, THE FIRST STEAMBOAT : 


A ROMANCE OF AMERICAN BIOGRAPHY 


BY T. ADDISON RICHARDS, 
Authorof ‘‘'The Trysting Rock,” and other Tales, 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


IN WHICH MARK HARLEY GOES TO COURT IN A VERY UNLOOKED-FOR MANNER. 


Mark Hartey, at the time of his last adieus to Fulton, was again 
accoutred in his disguise of an Irish pauper, and bound upon a visit 
to Eleanor Brougham. It occurred to him, that in this manner he 
might, with more certainty, learn the truth in regard to Amy’s senti- 


ments towards himself, and those of Miss Brougham, for his friend. 

Scarcely had he sallied forth when he, unfortunately, fell into the 
current of a posse of police, in full cry after an Irish vagrant, with 
an outside not unlike his own. This resemblance caused him to be 
mistaken for the culprit, and to be arrested upon the charge against her, 
of petty larceny. 

His first impulse was, naturally, to clear himself by acknowledging 
his real character; but it immediately occurred to him that the dis- 
closure would redound very slightly to the credit of Mr. Mark Harley, 
and fail in its object of vindicating the character of Mistress Judy 
O’Shane, the name which he wore with his present attire. His not 
really being the amiable Mistress Judy, he remembered, would, in the 
minds of the police, be very far from synonymous with his not being 
the rogue in question; and Mr. Mark Harley’s name, he was pain- 
fully aware, did not, from the late occurrences, wear an immaculate 
front. He consequently maintained his assumed character, and re- 
pelled the derogatory accusation, with inimitable affectation of sim- 
plicity, ignorance and wonder, mixed with a proper portion of Irish 
pride and resentment. 

Mistress Judy, with great unction, assured them, that “ by the holy 
Saint Pathrick, and all the other callants, she was not the lass—niver a 
bit of it at all ; their honors had dug up the wrong pertaty—intirely !” 

Poor Judy’s disclaimer’s were of no avail ; they assured her that she 
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was the pure, genuine kidney, and must try a boil in their pot. This 
she soon enjoyed in the shape of few square inches of space among 
a crowd of female vagrants in the watch-house. 

The novelty, and ludicrous nature of her position, quickly recon- 
ciled the mercurial Mistress Judy, to the change in her destination. 
Always a good Roman when in Rome, she saw at a glance that 
sweets were not unmingled with the bitter. She very kindly en- 
couraged the confidence of Mistress O’Blennan, and received from 
her a full and circumstantial history of her life, particularly of her 
connection with her dear, lost O’Blennan, and her darlins Thaddy 
and Kathleen. Several Jasses more pretty than honest, struck with 
the kindly expression of Mistress Judy’s face, made her a confidant 
of all their hopes and fears ; which confidence she had the good sense 
and the kind heart, very gracefully and gratefully to accept, manifest- 
ing her good will and sympathy by a true Irish embrace and a kiss 
made to the same pattern. ‘The lovely Mistress Judy’s kindness was 
not lost upon her young friends, foreach, in return, sought to make 
what contributions they could of apparel and companionship, against 
the inconveniences of the long, cold night before them. Poor Judy 
was thus overwhelmed with kindness, which, whatever its désagréments, 
steeled her against the effects both of the blues and the frost. 

The climax of Judy’s adventure we will record, more from its 
keeping with her character than its bearing upon our story. After 
the passage of the night, which we may suppose not to have been so 
extremely uncomfortable, the culprit and her companions were ar- 
raigned for trial. 

** Prisoner,” demanded the judge, with an air of awful severity, 
“ prisoner! is Judy O’Shane your name 2” 

“* Plaise your honor, it is that same,” responded Judy, in all sim- 
plicity, while a titter ran through the room. 

** And,” continued the judge, “and so you stole that woman’s 
shaw] ?” 

“Och! niver a bit at all, at all!” 

*¢ Prisoner !”’ cried the judge, when he succeeded in stilling the laugh 
that rang through the court, ‘‘ answer me properly, and don’t insult 
the bench !” 

“La!” returned Judy, fearfully and deprecatingly, “ what does 
your honor expect from a poor Irish wench 2” 

Here the judge, judging further converse with the involuntary 
rhymer useless, turned to the plaintiff, and‘asked the previously for- 
gotten query, whether she identified and could swear to the person of 
the defendant. To his surprise, he discovered, that his severity had 
been fruitlessly spent, since the accused proved to be altogether un- 
concerned in the mutilation of the aggrieved lady’s wardrobe. With 
an air of great relief, he turned to the prisoner and announced her 
discharge. 

“You may go, Mistress Judy, as there is nothing found amiss.” 

“For that swate word, your honor deserves a swater kiss!’’ ex- 
claimed Judy, in ecstacy, at the same time darting at the astounded 
and embarrassed functionary and bestowing upon him, or near him, a 
salute whose reverberations, only that they were drowned by the 
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laughter of the throng, would have been heard in every nook of the 
hall. With this affectionate farewell, Miss Judy “ tore herself away,” 
thereby balking the judge’s indignant order for her arrest for con 
tempt of court, 


CHAPTER XIX, 


IN WHICH OUR ADVENTURER GOES TO SEA IN A WAY EQUALLY UNEXPECTED WITH AIS VISIT TO THE BAR. 


White undergoing his examination, Mark was puzzled by the 
scrutinizing glances cast upon him by no less a personage than the 
master of the ‘“* Scud,” and a fellow with whom he was conversing. 
The interest which his warm adieu to the judge created in his own 
mind banished their remembrance, until turning round, in answer to 
atap upon his shoulder, as he hurried along the street—the less 
familiar face again greeted him. The fellow, without speaking any 
further than the words “‘ Mark Harley,” made a motion to him to 
follow. 

Mark hesitated whether to trust himself with one, evidently so deep 
in Captain Harley’s confidence ; but his strong curiosity to find what 
motive prompted the old man to so inexplicable a line of conduct 
towards a son, overcame his fear, and signifying his assent to follow, 
the guide moved on. Their walk, which traversed numerous secluded 
streets, placed them at length upon one of the quays bordering the North 
River. The man now took his place, followed by Mark, in a small 
boat, which his skill and strength at the oar, quickly ran alongside of a 
trim looking craft of the schooner rig, lying at anchor in the bay. 
With some little trepidation he ventured on board, having previously 
satisfied himself by a glance at her stern, that she was not the dreaded 
“Scud.” This satisfaction, however, proved not so complete as he 
fancied, for entering the cabin, whom should he greet but his much- 
loved father. Old Harley’s presence told very plainly that names 
were plentiful, and that the commander of the vessel in which he 
stood, was fickle and varying in his taste. 

** Here you are at last,” began the elder, after returning from some 
momenis in silence the fixed look of his son. ‘ This is what comes 
of my letting you have your own way and look after yourself! dis- 
gracing your father by unheard of knaveries ; dressing up in beggar’s 
duds and picking pockets: pretty work, indeed, upon my soul! I 
don’t know how soon you would have reached the gallows if my 
care and kindness had not interposed. I'll keep an eye on you now, 
though, young man, and if it is not too late mend your ways alittle!” 

Mark could not forbear smiling at this unique and cool speech, 
despite his rising fears for his safety. To learn, exactly, what degree 
of freedom he possessed, he replaced his chapeau and affected to 
leave the cabin, telling the captain, ‘“ that never having shown him the 
care and love of a father, he disputed his right to expect of him the 
respect and obedience of a son.” 

“Stop, boy, stop!” said Harley, decisively, and placing his mus- 
cular hand upon his shoulder. 
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“ Stop, sir!” reiterated Mark. ‘“ By what right, or from what 
motive do you presume to detain me?” 

‘My motive is your own personal welfare, to be sure, and my autho- 
rity the same with that of all parents over a child in his minority.” 

“Well; try the strength of your means of enforcing your right,” 
cried Mark, making a desperate effort to reach the deck and escape ; 
but a blow from his treacherous guide foiled the attempt and left him 
stunned upon the floor. 

Upon his recovery he found himself secured in a small apartment, 
tightly locked, and apparently from the deadened sounds, very much 
apart from the principal cabin. The motion of the vessel had added 
the lethargic effects of sea-sickness to his previous head-ache and 
general weakness, so that he felt no disposition to attempt an escape. 
A glance, too, through the small glass aperture which lighted his hole, 
showed him the folly of such an effort, since the schooner was now 
sweeping the billows on the lone sea. 

In the afternoon he received a visit from the captain, who informed 
him that he might stay quietly “‘at home” for a season, until his habits 
and manners were mended. Obedience was all he required, wanting 
which, it would be unpleasant for him. He proffered Mark the free- 
dom of the vessel upon his parole. ‘This the prisoner refused to give. 

On the second day of his detention, an incident occurred to mystify 
still more his very mysterious treatment. Looking listlessly through 
the before-mentioned window, he observed a boat approaching the 
vessel, and in it his friends, Mrs. Mardette and her daughter, escorted 
by James Brougham. For an instant the idea of a rescue occurred 
to him, but was quickly resigned, when he reminded himself of 
Brougham’s dangerous character. He thought he heard new steps 
upon the deck and in the cabin. Leaving his hole, he followed a 
blind passage, which the evening before he had discovered to lead to 
the sides of the cabin. Here, placing his ear at a small knot-hole, he 
could hear the ordinary-toned discourse within. He quickly perceived 
the captain to be speaking with James Brougham. 

“ All’s right thus far,” said the elder, resting his elbows upon the 
table, ‘‘ you have got them on board adroitly. Pray, how did you 
manage it so well 2” 

*¢ J told them,” returned the other, “‘ that Mark had absented himself 
for a time and had gone to Albany ; and that if they followed him, they 
would have the advantage of his society, and at the same time serve 
their purpose, by confirming a report,that he had made a Gretna-Green 
excursion with Esse. ‘They agreed that this would facilitate in getting 
Amy Fulton out of Mark’s way, which is an end they hold very desi- 
rable, of course. I recommended a vessel for them to proceed in up 
the river, and volunteered to conduct them on board myself, which you 
see I have duly done, and no doubt placed them in very secure keep- 
ing! Ha, ha!” 

“ Ha, ha! very adroit indeed, Jim. But what the d—1 is to be done 
with them—they cannot remain here forever.” 

“Oh, we must, if practicable, bribe them to silence, or if that wont 
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work, I see no other plan than letting them meet with a misfortune 
some night, and quite accidentally tumble over board.” 

* ] suppose it must be so,” assented Harley, “ and what of Mark ?” 

“ He, if it appears desirable, must be equally unfortunate. But that 
will hardly be necessary. Dispose of the women and let me secure 
Amy, then let him go. He can’t hurt us.” 

At this point in the conversation, the block upon which Mark stood, 
yielded a little and alarmed the speakers. He hurried with all speed 
back to his cell, and covered the opening to the neglected passage. 
He was soon after visited by Harley, who came in great trepidation, to 
assure himself of the prisoner’s safety. Some time after, he observed 
the boat to return with Brougham alone. He afterwards made many 
vain efforts to learn in what part of the vessel the ladies were confined. 

Itrequired his most strenuous and watchful efforts, to bear up against 
the consequences of his prolonged imprisonment ; especially when the 
day appointed for his trial arrived and passed, without his presence. 
He cared—saving when he recalled Robert’s probable anxiety on his 
account—very little what became of himself. The note which he had 
sent to him, was vague, as it was, from the fact of its having to pass 
under Harley’s inspection previous to its despatch. Days and weeks 
rolled by, and Mark ceased to think of land and liberty, when one day, 
sitting moodily upon the deck, the sailor who so applauded his elo- 
quence when they met in the prison, brushed by him and slipped a 
note into his hand. A stolen glance at the superscription, revealed the 
writing of Esse Mardette. He no sooner regained his cell, than open- 


ing the rude, hastily-pencilled and unsealed scrawl, he read as 
follows— 


Dear Sin :—I know not whether you are aware that myself and 
mother are fellow prisoners with you in this dreadful place. Such 
has been our unfortunate lot nearly as long as it has been yours. Like 
yourself, we were inveigled into this prison-house by fiends in the form 
of men. But to our sorrow and shame, I confess our unhappy 
fate is less unmerited than is yours. Unlike yourself, knowing the 
characters of those at whose cruel mercies we lay, and the interest they 
have in detaining us—we look for nothing short of death, unless in- 
deed God, in his mercy, opens a door of escape. We are the unfor- 
tunute possessors of a secret, the revelation of which would be a death 
blow to their hopes. You are also equally interested in it. But 
the story is a long one, and unless you regain your freedom, will be of no 
service to you. Should you do so, you will find it in full in a letter 
in a secret drawer of the bureau in the front chamber of my mother’s 
residence in the city. The letter containing it was written by my 
mother to Mr. Marsden, when certain dishonorable conduct on the 
part of Mr. James Brougham, roused her resentment to him, and 
prompted her to revenge herself by crushing the villain, as the com- 
munication would effectually have done, had it gained its destination. 
She suppressed it, when your appearance—the other vitally interested 
party—suggested a mode of revenge more complete. It involved the 
securing your hand for her daughter, to effect which your miserable 
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correspondent betrayed the confidence of her best friend. I hope I 
am not too late in acknowledging that, to the best of my knowledge 
and conviction, Amy Fulton never loved any but yourself, and that 
she is now sacrificing herself to another, purely to please her friends, 
and believing you indifferent to her love. It was to my interest at one 
time, to make you believe otherwise, and may God forgive me the 
great sin, and grant that this poor reparation come not too late. Amy 
is even now approaching her fate! Oh, escape! at any risk attempt 
your rescue, and heaven grant youhappiness. Rather than be foiled, 
our cruel persecutors will destroy us all. For myself I care not, but 
for my poor mother’s sake, I implore you, if you achieve your freedom, 
to return good for evil, and pursue these fiends, and rescue your un- 
worthy fellow-sufferers from a cruel death. 
In haste and despair, 


Esse M. 
P. S. The bearer I believe to be our friend, and disposed, as far as 
his ability goes, to aid us. E. M. 


During the few following days Mark vainly mused upon the mean- 
ing of Esse’s strange billet. His efforts also to communicate with the 
sailor, were equally fruitless, so lynx-eyed was the watch upon his ac- 
tions. 

At length, looking one evening through his little window, he per- 
ceived that the ‘“‘ Scud” occupied the same place in the river which 
she did when he first entered her. As the busy scene and hum of life 
met his eye and ear, how earnestly did he sigh for liberty ; and for- 
tune had decreed that the sigh should not be a vain one. At the very 
moment, the key turned gently in his prison-door, and the friendly 
sailor—Esse’s Mercury—entered noiselessly, and with his finger on his 
lips. 

*« Comrade !”’ he whispered, ‘I like your build and rig, and though 
I have no fancy for playing traitor, even to the d—1, yet I’m blowed 
if I don’t help you! God I hope will pardon a poor fellow a little 
treason, when it is to prevent injustice, and perhaps murder. I like 
your spirit, I say, shipmate! Shiver my timbers if I don’t! The gal, 
Amy Fulton, is to be spliced to-night to that imp of h-Il, Brougham, 
or whatever his name is. I know it goes agin her grain, and that 
there’s something wrong in it, which you can set right. So out you 
shall get, and look into the thing yourself. If you shant—then blow 
me—damme !” 

“ Help me to do so, my good fellow,” answered Mark, eagerly, 
‘*‘ and you shall be well repaid.” 

‘“* T want no pay,” said the honest hearted tar. “If I make you and 
the gal happy, Sally will thank me for’t, and that will be pay enough. 
But no more words—all is still now. I’ve drugged their grog for 
them, luckily—put on them riggings, (pointing to Mark’s old disguise, ) 
and follow in my wake.” 

Mark made a hasty and joyful toilette, and crept noiselessly after 
his guide. They stumbled over the prostrate and drunken form of 
the captain as they passed through the cabin, but without arousing 
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him. The sentinel on deck, and several others were equally brutalized. 
One man only—he at the helm—was sober and watchful. 

* Hallo, Jack !’’ he cried, when he observed them, for the first time, 
as the sailor was following Mark into a boat lying by the side of the 
smuggler. ‘Who have you got there, and where are you bound 2?” 

“* Whist, Bill !” returned he, “ Blow your infernal clapper! Can’t 
you let a shipmate pull his lass ashore, without bawling through a 
trumpet, just to turn up the captain and get a poor chap a lashing ? 
It’s only Sal, and I’m taking her home, you old fool.” 

“Umph !” muttered the man, “I didn’t know the minx was on 
board—better keep her ashore next time.” 

** Ay, ay!” responded the gallant Leander, as the boat pushed off, 
and neared the quay. No further interruption occurred, and Mark 
pressed his deliverer’s hand, and inwardly returned thanks to heaven, 
when he stood again upon terra firma. 

With the speed of the wind, he flew to his friend’s lodgings, and 
learning of the neighbors that Robert was even then in attendance at 
his sister’s bridal, he dashed, with accelerated motion, and forgetful of 
his odd attire, towards Mrs. Marsden’s. 


IN WHICH MR. JAMES BROUGHAM FINDS THAT THE DOG-DAYS IN THE PROVERE, LIKE ALL OTHER 
DAYS, SET IN NIGHT. 


Ir was with many forebodings that Robert sanctioned by his pre- 
sence the union of his cherished sister with James Brougham—a man 
for whom he felt such slight regard, and whom he was persuaded was, 
in heart, more his foe than friend. Still he went to the bridal party, 
and so did a large and gay assemblage, with less distaste for the scene 
than himself. 

As he greeted Amy, he was pained by the reflection in her counte- 
nance of his own troubled air. The eye which should have been the 
sun of light and joy, and hope, from which all others borrowed their 
radiance, was lustreless, and stole even no solitary gleam from the life 
and pleasure of her guests. The cheek which the floral queen was 
wont to make her favorite couch, was blanched, the lips quivered, or 
sought each other in convulsive embrace, the eye vainly struggled to 
repress the truant tear, and that heart-lightness in the form, which 
would have borne out the poet in his expressive verse, “ the light 
spring-flower will scarcely bow beneath her step,” had fled. Amy’s 
whole demeanor painfully spoke the reverse of the present joy and 
trust, and future hope, which should ever dwell in the bosom of the 
bride, and her heart in deeper bitterness answered these outward to- 
kens. The virtue and fortitude of the martyr, though he be a man, 
nerved with wisdom and philosophy, and anticipating a glorious re- 
ward for his sacrifice, bends the knee of an unfeeling world in admi- 
ration and homage ; the self-immolation of the pagan women, upon 
the funeral pile of her departed lord, is with all its horror ranked as 
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heroism : but the exchange of all the hopes and dreams of a gentle, 
young, pure and ardent bosom, for the living death of heartless wed- 
lock, at the altar of filial love—is heavenly. One responds to the de- 
mands of stern principle, and commands respect; the second acts 
from the association and tuition of a life-time and in obedience to 
tyrant custom, and wins admiration ; but the other, from the holiest and 
purest impulses of the soul, and steals our love. Amy Fulton, was 
yielding all she ever hoped or dreamed of joy, to save a mother one 
fancied grief. She felt herself capable of a life of the sweetest con- 
tent in the companionship of a genial mind and soul, and she had 
believed that happiness in store ; she was equally conscious, that link- 
ed with one for whom she felt neither love nor respect, her hoped-for 
Eden would be transformed into a cold dark prison- house. Harley 
she loved with all the gushing fondness of a woman’s breast, and 
Brougham she detested, loathed, more than death. But her mother 
argued, commanded, entreated, wept, aud Amy belied not the pure 
devotedness of her nature. We have called the sacrifice a holy one, 
but we will not say that it needs not the fullest apology of the high 
end to give the tint which marks the opposition of a virtue and a sin. 

The moments of agony which were to seal her fate, sped on, and 
Amy, stealing her trembling arm within her brother’s, stole from the 
thoughtless crowd to the more genial calm without. Robert felt that 
all was not right, and that his sister’s manner was a mere mask to 
some terrible emotion. He implored her to speak truly, if the ap- 
proaching ceremony was kindred to her own will and wish. A cold 
shudder was the only but faithful response. Robert’s course was in- 
stantly determined, but another duty pressed upon him for the instant. 
The exertion of such unnatural fortitude proved too much for her 
fragile spirit, and she sank beneath the effort; feeling that the cause 
of her indisposition was too sacred for the ken of the gay assemblage, 
he forebore to call assistance, but placing her upon one of the couches 
of the arbor in which they were standing, he hastened, himself, for re- 
storatives. 

The fit was only momentary, and scarcely had he gone, when she again 
raised her eyes in consciousness ; but what was her surprise, when 
they met not the face of her brother, but the earnest gaze of the Trish 
sibyl! She would have shrunk away from the woman’s touch, but 
there was something in her glance which recalled vividly every inci- 
dent of the past few months, and which reminded her so forcibly of 
Mark Harley, that she was persuaded some connection, of no little 
mystery, was between them. ‘The sibyl seemed to have read her 
thoughts, for her whole expression was instantly changed, and a smile 
passed over her features, until Amy believed that she had only been 
dreaming. 

‘Spare me, oh spare me !” she said, reproachfully, and motioning 
her away, “do not recall by your hateful presence such maddening 
thoughts. Are you come again to mock me with your vain prophe- 
cies? Leave, oh leave me !” 

‘* Amy,” began the woman in a serious and earnest tone, which 
again caused an involuntary up-turning of her eye, and which, 
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perceiving, the sibyl instantly changed to her usual voice—‘ Amy 
Fulton it throubles me intirely to see yer bonny eye so dim, when it 
should be brighter than the sun-ray of freedom to me own green isle. 
But even as ye have sown so must ye rape, as the blessed Book says. 
It is not meself that am the deceiver, but the faithless Amy Fulton ! 
Yes; ye have broken a plighted troth and a faithful heart. I read yer 
fortune truly if yerself had been true, but the bogs of ould Ireland, 
Amy Fulton, are less treacherous than you.” 

* No, no ” sobbed Amy, scarcely thinking what she said, “ I was 
not false; never in heart, if in act. He drove me to it. He was 
false—and, O God, forgive him as I do !” 

“ Say you so, dearest !” exclaimed the sibyl with sudden joy, ‘Oh, 
once more let me hear that sweet assurance. But what,” she con- 
tinued, throwing off all disguise, ‘‘ means this mummery at so sacred 
a moment as this? Amy, you know me now; and I call heaven to 
witness that I am yours only, and wholly and earnestly, as I have 
never for one moment ceased to be! Amy, we have been cruelly de- 
ceived, but the miscreant, thank heaven, is foiled in the very moment 
of success! ha! ha!” 

Amy was too happy to ask how they had been duped, and she 
evinced her credence of Mark Harley’s story by a smile of sweet 
confidence as he held her passively in his embrace. That smile also 
told another tale—a knell to Brougham’s nearly accomplished hopes. 





CHAPTER XXL 


IN WHICH AFFAIRS ARE COMING TO A POINT. 


Wuew Robert returned with restoratives for his sister, his surprise 
at the position in which he found her, was equalled only by his delight 
at again meeting his friend Mark. A very few words were sufficient 
to enlighten him as to the passage of his absence, since he was not un- 
read in Love’s silent but comprehensivelanguage. He pressed warmly 
the united hands of the lovers, and blessed God for their happy and 
timely meeting. 

While Mark was hurriedly narrating the incidents of his exile, and 
the snares from which they had all suffered, an event equally novel, 
was exciting the wonder of those in the saloons. Mrs. Marsden had 
received a note from Mr. Browne, praying for a delay of the nuptials, 
in consequence of some singular news which had just reached his 
ears, and which very closely concerned the bridal party. The con- 
tents of the note were quickly whispered about, and coming from Mr. 
Browne were rendered doubly curious, as all present had managed to 
hear of him, but none excepting Mrs. Marsden and her family, knew 
who or what he was. Of one fact, however, every body assured 
themselves at a glance, when Robert returned, escorting his sister and 
the absentee, Mark Harley—the fact that Mr. Browne might very 
safely have saved his haste and his paper. James Brougham, before 
astounded with the import of the mysterious note, stood speechless, 
when his rival so unexpectedly appeared. 
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Mark’s reception was beast whe sincere, for people in regret for the 
loss of his society, had ceased to accuse him of the crimes ; laid at his 
door, and at this moment, there was an air of innocence and honesty 
about him, which made,them appear almost impossible. All were 
clamorous for his story, as story they vowed he must necessarily have. 
Mark yielded to the popular wish, and told as much as he saw fit of 
the adventures, with which the reader is already familiar. When he 
confessed his identity with the Irish sibyl, Mrs. Marsden was so much 
amused, that she insisted upon his proving his claim by again donning 
the wizzard dress, and reading the fortunes of the group. Mark obeyed 
with most excellent grace, and to the unbounded delight of all. 

The hilarity was at its highest point, when a scream from Mrs. 
Fulton suddenly directed attention towards the door. Exclamations 
of amazement and terror echoed on all sides, when no less a person 
than Mr. Browne made his entreé. 

“Good heavens !” was the general cry from all but Eleanor and 
the hostess. ‘Can it be! Is it reallyhim! Mr. Brougham! No! 
Yes! It is, it is himself!” 

“Yes, my friends,” said Mr. Brougham, for in the stranger the 
reader has already found a parent for Eleanor; “ yes, my friends, 
through a kind Providence, it is I, myself, that have the pleasure of 
again seeing you. It is he whom you have so Jong mourned as dead, 
and no spectre from the tombs, as some of you seem still to think.” 
** Come, come!” he added, as he laughingly shook hands with old 
friends, “ it is nothing so wonderful, after all. You thought me dead, 
and you thought wrong, nothing more, and if you are not all re joice d 
at it, J am. The passion that glanced from the eye of James 
Brougham at the appearance of his father, was unnoticed, since he 
not only had withdrawn from the throng, but in the excitement of the 
moment was forgotten. 

When the surprise at the elder Brougham’s return had abated, he 
was overwhelmed with entreaties for the history of his rescue from the 
wreck, and his subsequent peregrinations. 

“ The narrative in detail,” he replied, ‘* would prove too long for the 
present evening, but you shall hear it in brief, particularly as a sketch 
is requisite as a species of key to what I desire to communicate to you 
all to-night.” 

** When I was washed overboard, at the time our vessel was wreck- 
ed, I remember clinging to a portion of the shivered mast, together 
with a fellow passenger, whom I had not observed before. My next 
recollection was not until more than a week afterwards, at which time 
I was the tenant of a deserted hut near the beach, many miles below 
the scene of the wreck. My fellow passenger was my chum and 
nurse ; he had kept me upon the mast after I became insensible, and 
we were soon after washed ashore. Both of us long remained in a 
dead stupor, but my companion first recovered, and I, not until I had 
suffered many days from a delirious fever. My chum was so badly 
bruised and cut by the rocks and the floating remnants of the boat, 
that he was unable to go in search of assistance, though nature in 
time did us the offices of physician ; we must have starved, but for the 
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fortunate accident of the washing ashore, precisely at the point of our 
landing, of a barrel of the vessel’s provisions. In ten days we were 
able to travel, and we first reached the village near which the wreck 
occurred. Here we failed in obtaining news of the passengers, further 
than that all were saved and had pursued their journeys. In Paris, I 
also arrived after my family had embarked for New-York. 

‘* It then suddenly occurred to me that by suffering the impression of 
my death to continue, [ might accomplish a favorite scheme, more 
successfully than I could in any other way. The mode too savored of 
the romantic, and despite my whitening hairs, it had its pleasures on 
that account. This object was to test my son’s character when left 
his own master, and to his own guidance. I thereupon corresponded 
with my partner, Mr. Marsden, giving him the necessary advice, and 
enjoining secrecy towards all, even my daughter. In the mean while 
I made the tour of Europe, and after several months resolved to re- 
turn home, and preserve an incognita, until my object was satisfacto- 
rily attained. I, by accident, soon after became acquainted with our 
injured friend here, Mr. Harley, and his associate, Mr. Fulton. From 
a personal cause, which I will now omit, I conceived no little interest 
in both of these gentlemen. My son’s course had as yet not proved 
satisfactory to me, so that I determined to prolong the trial. His in- 
terest also, in an affair of the heart, I found clashed with those of out 
friend Harley, and I desired to learn who better deserved the prize, 
and use my influence in awarding it rightfully. So far as the lady 
was concerned, victory appeared perching on Mr. Harley’s lance, but 
I was afterwards led to believe that she had taken another course. 

‘Much to my delight, my son had apparently become a better and 
worthier man, while my estimate of his rival was shaken. It was an 
early wish of my heart, and also of my dear friend’s Mrs. Fulton, that 
our families should be united in marriage. This object appeared now 
upon the point of accomplishment, and the period of my voluntary 
exile at an end. I now revealed myself to Mrs. Marsden and my 
daughter, and they, as well as myself, were led to believe my son and 
heir worthy of the hand of Miss Fulton, and that she would bestow 
the boon upon him. I at times doubted that all was right, and very 
fortunately to-night, the truth has prevailed. Mr. Harley has been 
made the victim of a villanous plot, in which I must in justice, 
though it wrings my heart, confess that my own unworthy son is im- 
plicated !” 

Here the general eye was turned in amazement for James Brougham, 
but that worthy, seeing well the course which things were taking, had 
vanished. For a time Mr. Brougham was unable, from excess of 
emotion, to proceed. He at length resumed— 

‘*‘' The motive of this plot was, doubtless, to gain his suit with Miss 
Fulton, by an assumption of virtue, and by the disparagement and 
exile of his rival. Besides this, there was, I think, another, which is 
too deep for my conception. How well it succeeded, you all know 
by the purpose for which you have assembled to-night. Miss Fulton 
was led to believe Mr. Harley, not only unworthy of her thoughts, bat 

equally regardless of her, and perhaps from a spirit of retaliation, of 
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young ladies are not a little given to such a revengeful humor; but 
chiefly in compliance with the reasoning and prayers of her friends, 
gave her consent to their wishes. This is only my own belief,” he 
continued, turning towards the interested parties. 

Amy shrunk from the gaze which the singular exposé was drawing 
upon her, and buried her face in her hands; but Mrs. Fulton sobbed 
an assent to the truth of the conjecture. 

‘I will now,” continued the speaker, “‘ hastily narrate the way in 
which these circumstances came to my kuowledge. The man who 
testified at Mr. Harley’s late trial, to having received from him the 
forged drafts, was no other than my fellow sufferer and nurse at the 
time of my shipwreck! TI at that period endeavored to retain him 
in my service, but he was of a vagrant nature, and declined the offer. 
I encountered him, by accident, this evening; he instantly recognized 
me, and in the course of our conversation, I learned that his life had 
been a disreputable one, but that a change had come over his feelings, 
and that he was then an altered man. He had conceived a gratitude 
towards me, for what he termed my kindness to him in former days, 
and seemed desirous of confiding to me his mental sorrows. It sud- 
denly occurred to me, that if my young friend Harley had really suf- 
fered unjustly, this was the very source from which to gain the truth. 
I mentioned his name, and demanded of him seriously and candidly, 
the true facts of the case. He then confessed to me that he had been 
bribed to swear falsely against the victim, and that his horror at the re- 
collection was the immediate cause which led to his repentance and 
reformation. Harley, he said, had once served him, and being natu- 
rally of a highly generous disposition, he long hesitated to injure him, 
and afterwards his remorse was so great, as to lead to an abandonment 
of his course of crime. You remember, Mr. Harley,” he continued, 
when Mark looked up inquiringly for an explanation, “‘ you remem- 
ber, perhaps, once bestowing upon him alms, as he begged in the pre- 
tended character of a blind man? That charity, and your not after- 
wards exposing him, when you, as he observed, detected the imposi- 
tion, gained you his gratitude. It was that remembrance which made 
him view with such horror, the injury he did you. The mar,” con- 
tinued Mr. Brougham, ‘“ was unable to enlighten me as to the motives 
of the plot, but we can all, in part at least, imagine them. How 
mysterious are the ways of Providence, in the simple but certain 
means which he prepares for the exposal of guilt and the triumph of 
innocence ! 

“* My wretched son,” continued the speaker with emotion, “ has 
fled from this terrible but just exposure from a father’s lips. He has 
ever spurned my love and my gifts; he has thwarted my hopes, and 
well-nigh dug, with fiendish pleasure, a parent’s grave. ©! God, that 
I should suffer this terrible stroke! give me strength to bear it, and 
grant that I do not err in banishing the ingrate forever from my heart 
and home! Yes, my friends,” he continued, solemnly, “ I no longer 
acknowledge that unhappy boy, as possessing any claim upon my love 
or care. From this moment he is disinherited !”’ 

The sympathy of the guest with the father’s anguish was universal 
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and intense. The solemn stillness was at length broken by the sufferer 
himself, as with a sad smile he took the hands of Amy and Mark, and 
leading them forward, said, “ one real pleasure is yet granted me: 
since Heaven has called upon me to resign my son, he has provided 
another more deserving to fill his place. He shall possess the affec- 
tion which the other scorned, and the boon of which he was unwor- 
thy. You left your daughter to my disposal, my dear friend,’ he 
added, turning to Mrs. Fulton, “‘ do you withdraw my powers ?” 

The mother answered by silently pressing the united hands of the 
youthful pair, and a general acclamation and congratulation followed 
their own happy smile of assent. 

‘* We have been strangely disappointed in our anticipated bridal,” 
added Mr. Brougham, smilingly, as the company were retiring, ‘‘ but 
upon another and speedy occasion we will hope to make a second and 
more successful attempt !”” 


CHAPTER XXIT, 
IN WHICH OUR STORY MAKES ANOTHER ADVANCE TOWARDS THE CLIMAX, WITHOUT QUITE REACHING IT. 


Mrs. Har ey, it will be remembered, returned after Mark’s abduc- 
tion, to the family of the Marsdens. Since that period her fits of abstrac- 
tion seemed approaching actual derangement, and now she was also 
laboring under the effect of a violent and dangerous fever. When her 
presence was mentioned to Mark after the separation of the company, 
Mr. Brougham was much surprised, and expressed a desire to accom- 
pany his friends to her apartment. They found her completely insen- 
sible, though free, apparently, from bodily pain. Her hands were 
clasped, and she was raving incoherently, sometimes in a voice scarcely 
audible, and then in a loud and passionate utterance. 

‘“* He did it!” she cried. “It was not me! It has been my curse 
through life! He commanded me! he threatened me. O! God, for- 
give me! [ll confess all! I'll save her. It is not yet done! let me go 
down! let me save her! Oh! no; he’ll kill me! he’ll kill me!” 

Mark spoke to her and she seemed to recognize him, as she grasped 
his person and in piteous accent besought his pardon. Mr. Brougham 
then approached the bed, producing an effect upon the poor maniac, 
startling and terrible to every witness. She rent the air with her wild 
screams as she alternately bade him begone, and invoked his mercy. 

“TItishe! Itis he!” she shrieked. ‘ He’s come forme! He’s 
taking me away! I burn! Iburn! O,God! save me! save me!” 

“It has often been thus with her,” whispered Mrs. Marsden. 

‘* Hush,” said Brougham, ‘ some heavy secret in which we all, 
aud J particularly, are concerned, distracts her. She refers to her 
husband, doubtless, and through her, we are sufferers of some injury 
from him. He once vowed revenge for my aid in a punishment of 
his crimes ; we were too, companions in childhood, and so envious 
and jealous was his disposition, that he never forgave me the superior 
station in whieh fortune had placed me. List !—” 

The sufferer seemed now to have passed the crisis, as her screams 
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suddenly ceased, and she looked up once more with an air of sanity. 
She soon comprehended that Mr. Brougham stood before her in flesh 
and blood, and not as a demon from the tombs. She pressed his 
hand, and thanking heaven that he lived to receive reparation at her 
hands, she motioned them to be silent, and in a faint broken voice, 
asked, pointing to Amy, ‘Is the sacrifice made? Is the poor victim 
married?” On being assured that she was not, she smiled and con- 
tinued,—“ Then all will yet be right; the virtuous shall enjoy his 
heritage, and the wicked, though with all his crimes he is still dearer 
to me than life, shall receive his punishment. Take her (placing 
Amy’s hand in Mark’s) and you much injured, yet kind sir, receive 
your ————”’ 

The end of the sentence was lost as her voice sank, and her eyes 
closed forever in death. 

The solemnities of the dying hour were forgotten in the sudden 
emotions and conjectures aroused in every bosom. 

Brougham for an instant eyed Mark with a searching glance, and 
then clasping him in his arms, exclaimed, “I am right! Mysterious 
Providence ! It must be so! Her words, his look, my heart, every 
thing tells me so with treble tongue. Myson! my son!” 

We must veil the passage of subsequent moments. Suffice it that 
they resulted in a joyous conviction in every heart, that the old man’s 
nature did not belie him. The poor wanderer too, felt instinctively 
his claim to the proffered relationship. The voice of circumstances 
was less strong in every heart than that of nature. 

But soon obtruded the recollection, that after all they might be de- 
ceiving themselves. Mark, for the first time, thought of Esse Mar- 
dette’s letter. Mr. Brougham eagerly read it and his eyes expanded. 
** Let us get it!” he exclaimed. ‘ This woman was in my family at 
the birth of my boy. It will unravel for us this mystery. Come, my 
son, for such you will ever be in heart if not in fact!” 

By this time the night was spent, and when the seekers reached the 
late residence of the Mardettes, the gray hues of morning were kissing 
the orient. They gained easy access by a window which chanced to 
be open. The chamber was found, and the bureau in its place, but 
upon examination, that also was open and so the secret drawer, from 
which the manuscript was gone! 

Whatever their disappointment, their wonder would have been less, 
had they seen the commander of the Scud, soon after Mark’s escape, 
playing eavesdropper at the door of his prisoners’ apartment ; and had 
they witnessed (when he overheard the ladies converse in relation to 
the concealed paper) the demon fury with which he burst into their 
presence, threatening a horrible death, if they gave not his messenger 
such advice as should enable him quickly to return with the writing in 
his possession. These facts they knew not, though they were well 
persuaded that the crew of the ‘“‘ Scud” were not concerned, and 
they put in immediate effect every power for the apprehension of Har- 
ley, or the seizure of his craft. All, however, proved futile. No trace 


of him or James Brougham (if he really had claim to the name) could 
be found. 
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CHAPTER XXIill. 
IN WHICH A MERE PROSE HEADING WILL BE WELL SUPPLACED BY THE MUSE OF BARRY CORNWALL. 


“Oh, the night! the night! 
"lis a lovely sight, 
Whatever the clime or time; 
For sorrow then soareth 
And the lover out-poureth, 
His soul in a star-bright rhyme.” 


Frrenpsure being restored between our young heroes and the 
Marsdens, and Robert’s cause of jealousy removed, he renewed his 
suit to Miss Brougham, Cordial and kind though his reception, 
Eleanor evinced more of those peculiar signs of pleasure at his ap- 
proach, which the lover sighs to witness. Robert grew anxious and 
wearied with the suspense in which her conduct held him. He vetoed, 
emphatically, the very truthful and sage couplet: 

“Oh! the merry life is wooing! wooing ! 
Never o’ertaking, but always pursuing!” 
and he resolved to learn his fate. He selected for the theatre of the 
eclaircissement, Mrs. Marsden’s sylvan gardens, and for the time :— 
“The summer night, 
With its smile of delight, 
As it graces its sapphire throne ; 
Whilst the sweet winds load her 


With garlands of odor, 
From the bud to the rose o’er-blown !"’ 


Our theme, sweet reader, is a poetical one, so you must forgive our 
verses. Our hero felt poctry and spoke it too; tomes of it, no doubt. 
What lover at so important a crisis of his mania, does not?’ That 
such was the case with Robert, on the interesting night in question, 
moon gleaming, birds warbling, zephyrs sporting, and odors breathing, 
is very certain. ‘That the melodies led to the usual end, you would 
think quite as indisputable had you watched, as we did, the heightened 
color, and tremulous voice of the strollers. Time admonishes but we 
must record the lady’s answering speech; it spoke volumes to poor 
Robert. 

‘“‘Few persons, dear sir,” replied Eleanor, with explicitness and 

se, and yet with feeling, “‘ could bestow upon me so high a compli- 
ment as have you, in your generous proffer of affection. With a 
seriousness and a simplicity measured by your own, I frankly confess 
my gratitude, and—but for an involuntary, perhaps foolish fancy—my 
delight. In thus confiding in you, I excuse what may be called im- 
prudence, by my unbounded reliance upon your regard for me and 
your manly honor. Amy tells me that you have heard from her the 
story of a foreign adventure of mine, which but for the noble heroism 
of a stranger would have been fatal me. That stranger who then 
saved my life, I neither saw nor heard; neither do I know who or 
what he is ; but so long has he dwelt upon a mind, naturally visionary, 
that he has become an object of singular interest, and so will remain, 
unless he should appear, and the deficiency of the original in contrast 
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with the portrait be so great as to break the spell. You must pardon 
this folly, Mr. Fulton, especially as, from recent incidents, I am per- 
suaded that my preserver not only lives but loves me! In a tale which 
lately met my eye, I was astonished to read, in truthful colors, every 
occurrence of the time. It could not possibly have been written by 
any other than a participant. Thus, dear sir, you see how divided a 
heart I should be able to offer you, and how unsatisfactory a return 
my ability would enable me to make to a devotion like yours. May 
a kind fortune bless you with one who will render you more happy 
than could I with such prior fancies.” 

Robert turned his head to conceal a smile before he made reply. 
In the mean while he was interrupted by Mark and old Mr. Brougham, 
who now joined them. 

“ Ah, ah!” laughed Mark; “ Sister, was all that simple stuff of 
yours about a simple story %” 

“ Why; have you read it?” returned Eleanor, in momentary con- 
fusion. 

‘* Before the printer had that pleasure, sister mine.” 

“Then you know the author, brother—who is he ?” 

** Your very humble servant, sister!” 

‘Impossible ! Then you were the hero, Mark? I am more your 
debtor than I thought. Now, really, my fancy was an empty one !” 

*“‘ Supposing that I stand in that light, sister, I thank you for the 
compliment. I was certainly present, but I cannot claim the laurels 
you award me. That, however, is no cause of regret, since the hour 
has already been productive of happiness enough tome. To it I 
owe my first acquaintance with my friend Robert, and all the joyful 
events which have followed.” 

** Then Mr. Fulton was with you?” interrupted Eleanor, eagerly, 
and half intelligent at the expressive smile which stole to her suitor’s 
lips. 

‘* Even so, sister! come, we will teaze you no longer! To my friend 
you owe your life, your gratitude—” 

** My love! my devotion!” added Eleanor, with an earnestness 
unusual to her manner, as she frankly placed her hand in Fulton’s 
willing grasp. 

** My dear sir,” said her father, ‘my Eleanor is yours, with my 
warmest assent, when you succeed in your Eurexa !” 

“*T accept the provision !’’ returned Robert, joyfully. 

** And I will hazard my whole happiness,” said Eleanor, ‘‘ upon the 
magic of his genius!” 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
IN WHIOH THE BOAT’S OFF AND THE NATIVES ASTONISHED, 


Tue favorite object of our hero’s life was now near its completion, 
and the mighty deed, destined to immortalize his name and revolu- 
tionize the world, achieved. The “ First Steamboat” was finished, 
launched, and ready for the final test. The “ Fulton Folly” was 
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now notorious, and engaged the general thought; not, however, in 
liberal credence, for the ignorant, prejudiced world still doubted, 
sneered and laughed. Fulton’s name had become a bye-word for 
folly. Whole vials of satire and ridicule, in prose and verse, were 
heaped upon him. Thoughtless boys laughed at his picture in the 
shop-windows, where he was represented standing upon the prow of 
his vessel, vainly tugging with the rein at a bit placed around her 
bow! The animal was as obstinate as the great scriptural prototype 
of obstinacy, and would n’t go! Then he was enjoying the delights 
of a collapse upon a boiler high in air; and again, depicted with 
paddles for arms, and a column of steam issuing from his mouth ! 
But thus it ever is when the thinking and original mind dares to make 
innovation upon the prejudices of the age. What was it all to Fulton? 
Empty, idle air; even as the threats of Cassius to Brutus. 

The ever memorable day arrived. ‘Thousands thronged the banks 
of the river. Fulton proudly walked his deck, and around were 
gathered the few friends whom he could induce to make the immo- 
lation to friendship, which they thought themselves offering when 
they consented to share what they imagined would be his mortification 
and disgrace! Few of these short-sighted creatures knew the immor- 
tal honor conferred upon them in the privilege of accompanying the 
first steps of the “ First Steamboat.” 

The signal was given—the grand agent unconfined—and the 
mighty fabric, in passive and wondrous obedience, moved? She 
strode the waters not only like a thing of life, but of reason; nay, 
to the astonished, unaccustomed gaze, like a divinity! The whole 
feeling of the fickle populace changed. Acclamations rent the 
startled air, until the monster was lost to the sight in her onward pro- 
gress. As she strode majestically up the noble Hudson, mocking the 
abortive efforts of the countless crafts, laboring vainly to hold their 
course, wonder and dismay spread to every point. ‘The more bold 
gazed in astonishment, while the superstitious trembled and_ fled. 
The winds dashed furiously in her face, the waves vainly essayed to 
intimidate her, but the clanking of her iron spirit quailed not, and 
her streams of fire were not extinguished. Onward, in triumph, she 
moved, until the goal was won, and Fulton’s brow in laurels wreathed, 


CHAPTER XXV. 
IN WHICH THE WRITER DROPS ANCHOR, AND—TO CONTINUE THE TECNICALITY MORE VULGARLY 
BUT AS APPROPRIATELY— BLOWS OFF STEAM. 

Tue passage from New-York to Albany was not, in this early period 
of steam navigation, made as it now is in seven or eight hours. The 
time consumed in the trip then, was quadruple its present extent. 

The “ Fulton Folly” had completed the first day of its triumphant 
advance, and was moving onward through the shades of the night 
which were closing in darkness around her. Greater care was requi- 
site, as they sailed among numerous light vessels, the crews of which, 
incredible as it may seem at this day, were so terrified at the novel 
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* and magical appearance of the monster, that they lost all self-com- 
mand and exposed themselves and their vessels to imminent danger. 
In view of these perils, it was at length determined to drop anchor 
until daylight, but too late came the considerate resolve ; for before it 
could be put into execution, the boat shook, a crash followed, and 
screams of dying terror startled the night! The leviathan had sud- 
denly come in contact with a small schooner, of which in a moment 
nothing remained save the rent and floating timbers. Boats were 
lowered with breathless haste, and many sprung overboard to the 
rescue of the unhappy passengers. The lifeless bodies of two ladies, 
and a man still alive but insensible, were quickly transferred to the 
cabin. All, it was hoped, were saved, when a terrific appeal for aid 
startled every ear, but especially Fulton and his nearest friends, for 
in it they recognized the voice of the miscreant James Brougham. 
All efforts for his rescue were futile, and the wretch was left to his 
fate. They turned to the rescued bodies, and found that the ‘* Scud” 
had at last ceased its daring deeds. Mrs. Mardette and the fated 
Esse were stretched before them, but in the pallid hue of the grave. 
In the man who still survived they recognized the outcast captain. 
Restoratives were vigorously applied, in the progress of which, as his 
vest was loosened, a paper fell out, wet but still legible. With joy 
Mark discovered in it nothing else than the abstracted communication 
of Mrs. Mardette! As he was examining it, the villain, regaining his 
consciousness, looked up and made a mad effort to obtain it. Seeing 
his attempt fruitless, and recognizing the company into which he had 
fallen, he glanced savagely around—vented a deep curse, and plunged 
into the water :— 


“ Implacable resentment was his crime, 
And grievous has the expiation been.” 


Supposing the reader familiar with the character of Captain Harley, 
and the secret of his strong hatred to Brougham, we pass in silence 
over the first portion of Mrs. Mardette’s confession. The MS. recalled 
the fact that Mrs, Harley, who had long been Mr. Brougham’s family 
nurse, was at the hour of the birth of his son and heir, herself a 
mother. Mrs. Mardette filled the office of nurse to both children, and 
as Mr. Brougham’s lost its mother at the time of its birth, she removed 
it to Mrs. Harley’s house. The children being not unlike, and Mr. 
Brougham not having seen enough of his own to distinguish it from 
the other, Harley concealed the thought of gratifying both his ambition 
and his revenge, in exchanging the infants, and while his own was 
educated to station and fortune, to bring up that of his foe in igno- 
miny and suffering. His wife dared not refuse to participate in the 
crime forced upon her, and Mrs. Mardette, then a poor girl, was 
frightened into acquiescence by threats, and seduced by rewards. 
Brougham, in his grief at the loss of his wife, did not see his child 
for several weeks, so that the crime prospered to the extent of their 
hopes. 

The unnatural conduct, through life, of the supposed father and 
son, was now fully solved, and Mark’s right to his newly granted re- 
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lationship established. Mr. Brougham was beside himself with joy, 
and was even guilty of facetiousness when, in commenting upon his 
son’s strong resemblance to himself, he avowed that the first time he 
saw him he detected, like King John, “ the very trick of Coeur de 
Lion in his face.” 


Time passed on, and upon a beauteous day, a merry company 
were gathered upon the decks of the “Fulton Folly.” Pennons 
waved from every point, and music kept harmony with the whistle of 
of the passing breeze. Under a gaily wreathed canopy stood a reve- 
rend man, in the attire of his sacred office. Robert Fulton, with proud 
step, and bearing on his arm the queenly form of Eleanor Brougham, 
passed amidst the expectant throng. Following him was Mark 
Harley and our favorite Amy. Mr. Brougham also was there, and he 
looked on with delight, when soon after the solemn words which ended 
love’s trials were uttered. 

Fulton in congratulating Mark, expressed his hope, that though his 
friend had doffed the masculine attire in winning his bride, no neces- 
sity would turn up for the continuance of the practice after marriage ! 

Mark retorted by expressing his doubts whether his friend’s nautical 
achievement or his last act was the greater “‘ Fulton Folly !” 


[THE END OF THE FULTON FOLLY.] 


TO CHARLOTTE, AT SEA. 


BY w. GARDNER BLACEW oD 


~——— 


Loox out upon the sea, my love, 

When gentle stars their vigils keep ; 
And wanton winds, as free they rove, 

Plume the glad wavelets as they leap : 
For in the rustling wave-tossed spray— 
Like winding-sheet of senseless clay, 
(Their funeral dirge the billews sound,) 
The corpses of fond hopes are wound. 


Gaze on the far horizon’s verge, 
As slowly sinks the sun to rest; 
His round orb lost—how dark the surge, 
Save where a faint glow warms its breast. 
Thou, like that sun, gone from my sight, 
Hast left for me a gloomy night, 
And nought can soothe my lone heart’s pain, 
Save well-loved scenes that yet remain. 


Mark thy proud vessel onward steer, 

To where embrace the earth and skies, 
She follows fast—but never near 

The circle that before her flies : 
For steadfast as the bark, will turn 
To thee the thoughts that breathe and burn, 
And though the waves our paths divide, 
Bright dreams shall keep us side by side ! 


Charleston 








THE WOOD-CUTTER’S SELT. 


THE WOOD-CUTTER’S SELF. 


BY JAMES BUNGERFORD. 
*Can such things be, 
And overcome us, like asummer cloud, 
Without our special wonder,” A EARE 


Some years since, when residing in Baltimore, I called one evening, 
by appointment, on an acquaintance from the southern part of the 
state, who was “ stopping” at the Fountain Inn, then kept by Beltz- 
hoover. On being shown into his room, I found there several gentle- 
men, the most of whom were also from the country. The weather 
being cold, (it was the latter part of November,) the sparkling oak 
fire shed an air of comfort through the room; and the discussion of 
certain bottles of champaigne seemed to render the company, who 
were a conversable set, but little inclined to part at an early hour. At 
length, as the night advanced, the conversation, which had never once 
flagged, began to turn upon superstitious subjects. Perhaps the late- 
ness of the hour, and the weird and melancholy voicings of the wind, 
as it swept around the house in fitful gusts, now dying away in broken 
murmurs, and anon swelling into loud wailings, had their influence in 
giving itthis turn. Of course, not one of the company, if you credited 
their most positive assertions, entertained the least belief in the exist- 
ence of ghosts; and yet each one had some marvellous tale to tell, 
which, if true, would have fully justified such belief. The laudatores 
temporis acti may say what they please of the decay of superstition ; 
yet who of us is there that is not, at some periods, liable to its in- 
fluence ? 

With ghost stories the literary world is already flooded. I shall 
therefore not trouble the reader with those which were told upon this 
occasion. But the narrative,.given in his turn, by our host of the 
evening, was of a rarer character. Its novelty is sufficient to recom- 
mend it to the general reader; while other concomitants will serve to 
make it interesting to the deeper thinker—to him who studies man as 
the connecting link between the apparent and the spiritual world. 
Further introductory remarks were calculated to lessen the interest of 
the story: I will therefore proceed to “ tell the tale as ’t was told to 
me,” as nearly in the words of the narrator as 1 can remember. 


You must know,-gentlemen, (commenced our host,) that a con- 
siderable part of the income of many of the land owners in the southern 
section of this state, is drawn from the large tracts of forest that still 
exist there. Those who are extensively engaged in furnishing the 
Baltimore market with firewood, often hire a number of wood-cutters, 
either among the poorer class of white men, or the free negroes of the 
neighborhood. I should here inform you, that I‘employ an overseer 
on my plantation, but attend to the wood-cutters myself, as very few 
overseers have sufficient education to make the necessary calculations 
in the latter business. 
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Among the hands whom I employed last winter, was a dark 
mulatto, considerably below the middle height, but squarely and 
powerfully built. There was something unusual in the man’s ap- 
pearance. Burning beneath dark, thick and overhanging brows, 


“ His eyes were like two watch-fires lone, 
Seen through the murky night.” 


Their fiercely melancholy light appeared to me to have sprung from 
deep, ceaseless and disagreeable thought. His gaze, when addressing 
you, was generally downward; though he often fixed his eyes upon 
yours, yet did not keep them there longer than an instant; as if he 
feared to meet your look, but wished you not tothink so. There was 
also an affectation of cheerfulness in his manner, which was quite 
evident to one who observed him attentively. Notwithstanding these 
suspicious appearances, Jack Felter, who was a very intelligent negro, 
had a character for honesty and sobriety. He had also the reputation 
of being the best wood-cutter in the neighborhood, being able, the 
winter through, to cut and rank two cords of wood a day. 

When he came to me for employment, he requested to be allowed, 
if convenient, to cut in a part of the forest by himself. The cause he 
assigned for this request was, that he wished to raise a certain sum of 
money for the purchase of his wife, (who was a slave,) and that he 
often lost the reward of his labor when dishonest wood-cutters placed 
their marks upon his wood. This request was easily granted. 

The part of the forest to which I directed Jack Felter, was between 
my house and the place where the main body of axe-men was en- 
gaged. Each day, in passing by the spot, I discovered him indus- 
triously employed, and generally stopped a minute or two to exchange 
a few words with him in relation to his work. On Friday of the first 
week of his engagement, I found that he was cutting on the farther 
side of a very steep ravine. As he was not more than fifty yards 
from the road,I called to him to inquire why he had changed his 
ground. He did not appearto hear me; and I attributed his not 
doing so to the sound of his axe, which rang loud and far in the clear 
atmosphere of a frosty morning. Almost immediately afterwards, 
however, he ceased his work, and turned his head towards me for an 
instant; but as it was bent rather downward, and the broad wool 
hat drawn over his brows, I could not distinctly see his face. I again 
called to him, but he resumed his work without noticing me, and I 
passed on, no longer attempting to attract his attention. 

It is my custom to measure on Monday morning the wood cut 
during the previous week, and at the sume time to pay the hands. Jack 
Felter, whom I must have neglected to acquaint with this rule, called 
at my house late in the afternoon of Saturday, to receive pay for his 
week’s work. 

* But, Jack,” I objected, ‘‘ your wood has not been measured. I 
measure on Monday morning.” 

*“‘ Yes, massa,” he answered, “ but nobody cuts with me, you know ; 
so I could n’t cheat you if I wanted to.” 

“ That ’s true enough. How many cords have you cut?” 
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‘Ten cords, massa.” 

“Why, Jack, I have always heard it said that you could cut two 
cords a day.” 

““So I do, massa, always; but I was sick on Friday, and did n’t 
work.” 

* Did n’t work on Friday !” I exclaimed ; “* You are certainly mis- 
taken, Jack. I saw you at work on the farther side of the ravine, as 
I went by yesterday morning.” 

** Somebody else, massa,” said Jack, with an incredulous shake of 
the head. ‘“ Have n’t cut a stick on t’ other side of the ravine. Never 
was there in my life, massa.”’ 

“* Somebody else! Why, Jack, are you crazy? The person, who- 
ever he was, wore the very same hat, coat, pantaloons, and face, as 
well as I could see, which you wear at present.” 

‘*'T was n’t me, massa,”’ was all the mulatto said; and he spoke it 
with a tantalizing smile of doubt upon his countenance, as if he were 
half inclined to think my own mind was not exactly right. 

‘** Did n’t you observe to-day, that some one had been cutting on 
the opposite side of the ravine?’’ I asked, rather angrily ; for I ac- 
knowledge that I was foolish enough to be vexed by his smile of 
doubt. 

‘** No, massa,”’ he answered, ‘I did n’t take notice—was too busy.” 

** Let us go and see,” I said; ‘the distance is not far, and the sun 
is still a half hour above the horizon. If there has been wood cut on 
the other side of the ravine, it will be settled, at least, that some one 
has been at work there.” I resolved on going to the spot, in hope that 
something might occur there to clear up the strange point in debate 
between us. Indeed, I should have been very angry with the fellow 
for presuming to appear, even by the slightest insinuation, to doubt 
my word; but that there was something so extraordinary in his deny- 
ing, with such an air of truth, what I had beheld with my own eyes ; 
especially since, if he spoke falsehood, it was evidently against his 
own interest. 

As I rode to the woods, | formed various surmises with regard to 
the affair, not one of which, of course, was satisfactory. The mu- 
latto, who walked by the side of my horse, seemed considerably moved 
by some puinful thought. His face, as usual, was cast down; but 
now and then he sighed heavily. We had both been silent heretofore ; 
but, at length, the current of my fancies was suddenly checked by 
the negro’s asking, in an abrupt and startling manner, the following 
questions : 

** Had he on an old drab pea-jacket—did you say, massa %”’ 

* Yes.” 

** Drab flushing pantaloons 2?” 

“* Yes, Jack.”’ 

** Old black wool hat—broad brim ?” 

“* He had.” 

‘“* Big whiskers, massa %”’ 

‘** Big whiskers, Jack.” 
He was silent again for an instant, and then continued— 
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** What day of the month was yesterday, massa ?” ¥ 

“ The eighth of December,” I answered. X% 

“The eighth of December! Oh my God !” exclaimed the negro, 
in a vehement whisper, and yet as if unconscious of being heard. 

‘* What is the matter, Jack ?”’ I asked. 

“Nothing, massa,” he answered; “ nothing—only massa must 
speak truth, and it is strange—very strange.” 

“ It is strange,” I said, looking observingly into his face. ‘ If,” 
mused I, ‘‘ I could read the thoughts which agitate that countenance, 
how soon would this mystery be elucidated!” Indeed, if the wood- 
cutter’s questions had checked the flight of my fancy, they had given 
ita new and more exciting theme to wonder upon. 

Jack made no further remark, and seemed to be endeavoring to over- 
come some strong emotion. 

When we reached the ground there was the rank of wood, contain- 
ing two cords, neatly piled, and roughly marked with charcoal in two 
or three places, with the initials J. F., the mulatto’s mark. 

* Well, Jack,” I asked, pointing towards the wood, “* what do you 
say to that?” 

** Massa right, sir; but who could ha’ done it?” 

** Yourself, Jack, or somebody very much like you, if I may trust 
to my eyes.” 

* Tt could n’t have been me, massa, without my knowing it,” he 
said, as if half unconsciously.” 

I made no retort, but watched the face of the wood-cutter, over 
which a shadow of unutterable agony was passing. 

** Somebody like me !” he murmured, as if in a dream, ‘ yes, some- 
body like me cut it, but not a living man; he died six years ago.” 

‘* How did he die ?”’ I asked. 

The question seemed to arouse him partially, and he answered, 
though still speaking like one in a dream, and rather as if under the 
impulse of some previous thought, than of that which at present 
seemed to absorb him— 

“ Killed by the fall of a tree.” 

The behaviour of the mulatto excited my curiosity to a painful de- 
gree ; and hoping to obtain from him in his present strange state of 
mind some elucidation of his mysterious conduct, I again questioned 
him— 

** When was he killed ?” 

He did not answer, and seemed now totally unaware of my pre- 
sence. Seizing, as if to avoid falling, upon a sapling, which grew 
near, he tottered against it, while his hat, falling off, displayed such 
an expression of countenance as I shall never forget. He gazed upon 
the rank of wood with the horrified look, with which one might be 
supposed to stare upon a threatening spectre, that starts suddenly be- 
fore him, while the muscles of his countenance worked as if under the 
influence of some powerful agony. 

** Yes,” he murmured, “it must be so! Drab jacket and panta- 
loons, broad wool hat and big whiskers, and then Friday, and the 
eighth of December! It must be so. But all fair—all fair. You 
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pay me—I pay you. You pay me Soe one day’ s work—I pay you 
for .’ He stopped, as if struck by some sudden reflection, which 
afforded partial relief—a reflection, no doubt, started by his mind, un- 
consciously to the thinker, to release it from the apparent horror of 
following out its last deduction, whatever it was. He soon revealed 
the thought, which was the source of consolation—* But maybe ’taint 
so, after all. Massa Weatherby did n’t say he was taller than me. But 
then, how come the wood there?” He paused an instant—* Ah ! now 
I have it! nowI have it! One of the other hands did it, just to show 
he could cut two cords a day as well as me ; and he cut on t’other side 
of ravine, ‘cause he ’fraid I would say it was mine; and he put on 
clothes like mine, for fear massa Wat would stop him.” 

He became silent, cast his eyes towards the ground, and appeared 
slowly recovering himself; while the expression upon his face gradually 
faded into one of deep melancholy. Seeing him once more himself, 
I asked, principally to break the disagreeable spell which seemed to 
be over me— 

** Well, Jack, what conclusion have you arrived at ?” 

Without appearing to be aware that his communings had been ex- 
pressed audibly, he answered by relating his last supposition. 

“ But, Jack,” I objected, ‘if one of the other hands had cut the 
wood, he would sure ly not have put your mark upon it.” This he 
seemed to have overlooked. 

I can scarcely say what thought it was that prompted me to make 
the remark. It certainly arose from no wish to see him again in such 
a paroxysm as his last; for the principal feeling, which that had pro- 
duced in me at the moment, was horror. Yet I must confess, that my 
curiosity was highly excited ; and it was evident that the mulatto was 
possessed of some dreadful secret, (mysteriously connected with the 
Friday’s wood-cutting,) which I was exceedingly, and I presume not 
unnaturally, anxious to fathom. 

The objection, however, had not the effect upon him, which one 
would have anticipated. He had partly recovered command over his 
feelings, and still appeared to retain it, though by a strong effort of the 
will; as if the mind, which had been o’ermastered by the power and 
suddenness of the previous blow, was now prepared, with concentrated 
forces, to guard itself against farther attack. He made no answer to 
my remark, except, ‘‘ sure enough, massa,” became abstracted, and 
fell again into apparently deep and sad thought. We returned to the 
house. 

When paying the wood-cutter for his work, I observed, ‘* Well, 
Jack, shall I pay you for the Friday’s work? It is possible, after all, 
that as you seem to be a dreanty sort of fellow, you cut the wood your- 
self, and forgot all about it.” 

*‘T could n’t have forgot all about it, massa,” he replied, ‘“ but I 
will take the money, if you please, sir; I reckon ’tis mine ;” and he 
added, as if half to himself, “‘ I fear I must pay forit, and at a dear 
price too.”” He appeared to have come to some conclusion which he 
kept to himself. How much I desired to read his thoughts ! 

After he left me I fell into meditation upon the subject, forming 
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supposition after supposition ; but not one could I devise, that was not 
liable to some insurmountable objection. ‘‘ Perhaps,” thought I, “ it 
was nothing after all, but a trick of the fellow, to try the strength of 
my nerves, with the intention of robbing me, if he thought he could 
do so with safety. But no—his agony was too powerful, too terrible 
to be counterfeit. Or perhaps’”—But I will not trouble you with all 
my attempts to imagine a natural cause for the occurrence. 

We are all of us tinctured to a greater or less degree with supersti- 
tion ; nor do I pretend to be an exception to the rule. Heaven may, 
perhaps, (mind I say perhaps,) occasionally allow an individual or 
more of the spiritual world around us to become visible to physical 
eyes, for some purpose in consonance with its eternal principles of 
justice—the revelation, for instance, of some great crime, which might 
otherwise remain bidden from the knowledge of man, And this case 
I fancied might be one in point. The anguish, the horror, so plainly 
pictured upon the countenance of the mulatto, proved beyond a doubt 
that some secret, which seemed terrible at least to him, pressed like 
an incubus upon his mind. 

I am an ardent admirer of supernatural stories of the German 
school, and had lately read one of such a description. My imagina- 
tion had been highly excited by its wild and dreamy visionings; and 
being unable to account for the occurrence, which inspired my mu- 
sings, in a natural manner, I began at length to be impressed with the 
idea that it was the woodcutter’s self which I had seen—not the man 
in propria persona, but his apparition or spectre ; his own form thus 
rising as it were in judgment against him. 


Here our host paused in his story. ‘ Come, gentlemen,” he said, 
5 ’ 


** why do you let the wine stand?” (It had not been very idle never- 
theless.) ‘‘ Pass the bottle around. What shall the toast be ?” 

“‘I propose,” answered one of the party, rather more fuddled than 
the rest, ‘‘ The health of Wat’s hero and only character, the mulatto 
woodcutter. Weatherby’s story,” he continued, “ reminds me of one 
of those short plays, in which all of the parts are represented by one 
actor.” 

‘Your comparison is not exactly correct,’’ observed another critic, 
“ for in such plays there are several characters, while here there is but 
one.” 

‘“* Gentlemen,” said Weatherby, with a smile, “I fear I am but a 
sorry story-teller: but you will allow that in this instance I have no 
opportunity of rendering my narrative interesting by delineating a 
variety of characters, since I have, as has been observed, but one in- 
dividual to deal with, and he only a negro, a member of a degraded 
race. Yet,” he added more seriously, ‘‘I presume that whatever tends 
to develope the mysteries of the human mind, even though the parti- 
cular mind, whose operations are given in illustration, may be a ne- 
gro’s, is worthy of consideration. You will observe that the language 
of my hero, as you have styled him, is more correct, than that of his 


race generally ; but, as I have intimated, he was much more intelli- 
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gent and far better informed than negroes usually are. Pass around 
the wine ; and I will, if you please, go on with my story.” 

* But, Wat,” asked the fuddled gentleman, as he replaced his glass 
upon the table, ‘“ was it, in reality, the mulatto’s ghost which you 
saw.” 

** You will learn that,”’ was the answer, “ as I proceed.” 


Nothing further with regard to the woodcutter, worth mentioning, 
occurred for several weeks, except that he grew thinner and sicklier in 
appearance day after day, and the expression of melancholy upon his 
countenance, which he ceased to make an effort to conceal, deepened 
continually. No smile ever lit his features; nor did he any longer 
even attempt to affect that cheerfulness, which he could not have felt 
for years. He seemed indeed to be wearing away from earth, and 
acted us one who considers himself fated. At length, about three 
weeks after the strange occurrence which I have related, he ceased to 
appear at his work. 

One afternoon, two or three days afterwards, I was sitting in my 
office, giving some directions to one of my plantation hands, when 
Jack Felter came in. Though but a few weeks before he had pre- 
sented all the indications of robust health and a powerful constitution, 
yet he was now worn nearly toa skeleton. His complexion presented 
that almost unnatural aspect, which is produced by paleness upon the 
features of persons of his color; and the light, that alternately faded 
and brightened in his eyes, seemed to emblem that which burned in 
his lamp of life. The strange expression of his face would have in- 
duced me to consider him insane, had not his words removed such an 
impression. 

‘** Massa Weatherby,” he asked, “ are you a magistrate 2” 

I answered that I was. 

“1’m glad of it, massa,” he said; ‘ I’d rather tell it to you than 
to any body else. It’s a true saying—‘ murder will out.’ 1 can’t 
keep it to myself any longer. But what dol care for that now? My 
life can’t last much longer; and I am willing to do my best to pay for 
my crime, by giving up to the law the little of it that is left. Besides 
has not he, by paying what he owed me, called upon me to pay my 
life for the life 1 took! You remember, massa, the eighth of Decem- 
ber, that Friday’s woodcutting ?” 

“*T can never forget it, Jack,” I answered. 

** You will soon know, massa,”’ he said, ‘* who did that day’s work. 
*T was no liying man did it.” 

I confess that my sensations on finding myself in the presence of 
an acknowledged murderer, were far from agreeable ; although my 
suspicions, aroused by the previous conduct of the mulatto, had some- 
what prepared me for this interview. His narrative I relate, for an 
evident reason, in my own words in preference to his. It was as fol- 
lows : 

Six years before, Jack Felter had hired himself to a gentleman in 
the neighborhood. Among the hands was a mulatto, by the name of 
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Rie, whe bowen a iagenaiibaht ennhbines to Jack in all uapein, 
except that he was an inch or two taller. It was probably on account 
of this resemblance, that they formed a friendship for each other, and 
finally entered into a partnership in their woodcutting. On Friday, 
the eighth of December, about a month after this partnership had been 
formed, Rixon was absent from his work, and made no excuse to 
Jack the next morning, except that he.had been taking a holiday. It 
happened on the following Monday, when the two partners met in the 
forest, that none of the other woodcutters had yet arrived. It may be 
necessary to mention, that Rixon, on this occasion, had on a black 
wool hat and a suit of drab flushing, a dress very common among 
woodcutters, and such as Jack Felter usually wore, while in my em- 
ployment. 

Before commencing work, the partners proceeded, as was their cus- 
tom, to divide their last week’s pay. Rixon, who had received the 
money for both, said he supposed that they should divide equally as 
usual. T'o this Jack objected, declaring that he alone was entitled to the 
proceeds of the Friday’s work. Rixon then proposed, that Jack should 
be paid for one of the two cords, which had been cut on Friday, and 
that each should receive half of the remainder. Felter positively re- 
fused to accede to any terms but those upon which he had at first in- 
sisted. Rixon then handed to him the pay for five days’ work, and 
declared that he would keep the Friday’s pay in his own possession, 
until Jack should agree to divide fairly. Jack, on receiving the 
money, called Rixon a rogue ; upon which a fight ensued, that was 
terminated by Felter’s seizing a woodcutter’s maul, which was lying 
near, and striking his adversary a violent blow on the forehead, which 
fractured the skull, killing him instantly. 

It were vain to attempt to describe the feelings of the negro, when 
the horrid nature of the crime, which his rash anger had prompted him 
to commit—the murder of his friend—rushed —_ his mind. How 
despicably trifling appeared the cause of quarrel, when contrasted 
with the awful consequences which it had produced! Had all the 
treasures of* earth been his, how willingly would he have given them 
to see the body, which lay before him rigid and still in death, again 
move with the vigor and activity of life! 

The extremity of his danger, however, allowed but short time for 
reflection, and called for presence of mind and immediate action. To 
conceal the body would have availed him but little, as discovery must 
soon have followed. Necessity inspired him with the thought of cut- 
ting down a tree, in such a manner that it should fall directly across 
the head of the dead body; and a broken whiskey bottle, placed by 
the side of the murdered man, with the neck in his hand, was suffi- 
cient to confer an air of truth on the account of Rixon’s death, which 
Felter gave to the other wood-cutter’s on their appearance. He told 
them that Rixon came into the woods drunk, and, after helping him 
to fell a tree, ran under it as it was falling, and spread out his arms as 
if to catch it, shaking at the same time the whiskey bottle in his hand, 


yes shouting and dancing like a madman, and was thus crushed to 
eath. 
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As Rixon was known to be fond of drink, and was always noisy 
and wild while under its influence, not the slightest suspicion was 
entertained of the correctness of the story. Felter’s evident agitation 

was attributed to grief for the loss of his friend; and thus the secret 
remained concealed in his own bosom. 

* And now you see, massa,” said Jack, in conclusion, “ that it 
was Rixon’s ghost that cut the wood that Friday, to pay me for the 
day’s work he cheated me out of; and he come too, I know, for me 
to pay him.” 

When Jack had ceased speaking, George, the plantation hand, who 
as well as myself had been much moved by the wood-cutter’s story, 
asked me if the Friday Jack spoke of was the Friday of the first week 
of his employment. On being answered in the affirmative, he made, 
in substance, the following communication. 

Jack’s wife belonged to a planter, who dwells six or seven miles 
from my residence ; on which account he was enabled to visit her but 
once a week, going on Saturday evening and returning the following 
Monday morning, In the interval, he lived by himself in a small hut 
near the place of his work. On Thursday, the seventh of December, 
a little after dark, George called in at Jack’s hut to enjoy a half hour’s 
chat, but finding him very ill with a fever, determined to pass the night 
with him. The next morning, Felter rose, dressed himself, and with- 
out preparing breakfast, proceeded to his work. George, considering 
him still unwell, endeavored to persuade Jack to stay at home that 
day; the latter, however, paid no attention whatever to his words, 
and preserved a moody and abstracted silence. As George’s road 
home lay in that direction, he accompanied Jack to the woods, and 
saw him cross the ravine and commence the day’s work. The strange 
behaviour of the wood-cutter was attributed by the plantation hand 
entirely to the influence of fever. 

While listening to this communication, my attention had been with- 
drawn from the mulatto. On its being again attracted towards him, I 
observed that he had swooned. He was removed, in a state of insen- 
sibility, to the nearest negro cabin, placed in bed, and a physician sent 
for. 

My duty as a magistrate compelled me to issue a commitment 
against Jack Felter, but he died before it could be executed. His 
death occurred on the second day after his confession. 

*« And so, Weatherby,” observed one of the company, after our host 
had concluded his narrative, “it was indeed the wood-cutter’s self 
that you saw?” 

‘“‘ Yes,” was the answer ; “ although in a different sense from what 
I had at one time supposed.” 

“IT confess,” remarked another, “it appears to me very extraordi- 
nary, that the mulatto should not have been aware that he cut the 
wood himself.” 

‘“‘Tt is indeed extraordinary,” said Weatherby. ‘ Science is not 
as yet able to account for such a state of mind.” 

‘* What cause, do you suppose,” asked another, ‘‘ can be assigned 
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for the mulatto’s crossing the ravine, instead of cutting where you had 
directed him ?” 

“It is in my power,” answered Weatherby, “to account for that 
fact in a probable manner. Since the events just related, I have 
visited the scene of Rixon’s death, to arrive at which, from the road 
leading into the forest, I was obliged to cross a ravine. The general 
resemblance between this spot and that where he had been more 
lately employed, the coincidence of the Friday occurring on the eighth 
of December, together with the influence of the fever, without doubt, 
by vividly recalling the past, produced the hallucination under which 
the mulatto apparently acted, viz.; that the last six years were to him 
as if they had not been, and that he was again enacting the unassisted 
wood-cutting of that Friday which was the cause of his crime, his 
misery, and his premature death.” 


Notre.—To prove that such a state of mind may exist, and that the 
case of the wood-cutter is not without a parallel, except in duration, 
the reader is referred to the following passages from ‘‘ Abercrombie 
on the Intellectual Powers.” (No. 37, Harper’s Family Library.) 

‘“In these common cases the affection occurs during ordinary 
sleep; but a condition very analogous is met with coming on in the 
day time in paroxysms, during which the person is affected in the 
same manner as in the state of somnambulism, particularly with an 
‘insensibility to external impressions ; this presents some singular phe- 
nomena. These attacks, in some cases, come on without any warn- 
ings ; in others, they are preceded by a noise or a sense of confusion in 
the head. The individuals then become more or less abstracted, and 
are either unconscious of any external impression, or very confused in 
their notions of external things.’”’—Pp. 238-9. 

‘** During the paroxysms the individuals are, in some instances, to- 
tally insensible to any thing that is said to them ; but in others they 
are capable of holding conversation with another person with a 
tolerable degree of consistency, though they are influenced, to a cer- 

tain degree, by their mental visions, and are very confused in their 
notions of external things. In many cases, again, they are capable 
of going on with the manual occupations in which they had been en- 
gaged before the attack. This occurred remarkably in a watch- 
maker’s apprentice, mentioned by Martinet. The paroxysms in him 
appeared once in fourteen days, and commenced with a feeling of heat 
extending from the epigastrium to the head. This was followed by 
confusion of thought, and this by complete insensibility ; his eyes 
were open, but fixed and vacant, and he was totally insensible to any 
thing that was said to him, or to any external impression. But he 
continued his usual employment, and was always much astonished, 
on his recovery, to find the change that had taken place in his work 
since the commencement of the paroxysm.”’—P. 240. 
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THE MINSTREL’S CURSE. 


From the German of Uhland. 


In olden time, a castle stood, built up high in air, 

"T'was seen o'er all the landscape, e’en from the blue sea clear ; 
And round it, like green chaplet, spread out a garden bright, 
Whose fountains, fresh and sparkling, leapt up in rainbow light. 


There, dwelt a haughty monarch, whom conquests had made great, 
Yet pale and moody sat he upon his throne of state ; 

His every thought was horror, his every glance was rage ; 

Foul torture was his mandate, and blood fis written page. 


There went once to this castle, a noble minstrel pair,— 

A youth with golden tresses, an old man with grey hair ; 

The one, his harp before him, bestrode a gallant steed, 

The other, his young comrade, kept pace with gladsome speed. 


“ And now, my boy! prepare thee, for we shall need ere long 
The lay most deep in pathos, the note most full in song ; 

Ay, let thy themes of sorrow and joy gush unreprest, 

This day, we'll seek to soften the monarch’s stony breast.”’ 


a 


Thus spake the aged minstre], and soon in palace fair, 

They stood before a tal! throne, where sat the royal pair ; 

The king, array'd in splendor, like the bloody northern lights, 
‘The queen, as sweet and placid, as full moon on cloudless nights. 


The old man struck the harp-strings ; he struck them passing well, 
And richer, ever richer, the cadence seemed to swell ; 

While with unearthly clearness, the youth's voice soared still higher, 
As ever and anon, the harp pealed out like spirit choir. 


They sung of love and spring-time, and of life’s golden age, 
Of all those many sweetnesses that can man's breast assuage ; 
They sung of truth and freedom, of moral worth and might, 
Of all those things ennobling, that make man’s spirit bright. 


The courtiers, as they listen, grow softened in their mood, 
The monarch’s haughty chieftains bow humbly before God ; 
The queen, dissolved in sorrow, and now with rapture blest, 
Throws to the noble minstrels, the fresh rose from her breast. 


“Ye have misled my subjects, entice ye now my wife,” 

Thus cried the king, as trembling with passion's inward strife, 
He drove his flashing weapon, deep in that fair youth’s heart, 
Whence, ‘stead of gushing music, full blood-streams upward start. 


While quickly, as by storm-wind, disperse the courtier-swarm, 
The boy, in death’s last struggle, rests on the old man’s arm; 
He wraps his mantle round him, he binds him to his steed, 
And from that fated castle, he turns with slackened speed. 


Yet lingers the sad minstrel, e’en at the portal wide, 
And seizing on his dear harp, that harp worth all beside, 
Against a marble column he dashes it, then calls 

In tone, that through the castle in startling echo falls. 


“Wo! wo! to thee, proud structure! no more shall music's note 
Peal through your halls, nor soft lute, nor glad strain ever float, 
But sighs, deep groans and footsteps of minions shall resound, 
Until revenge A 


all leave you, a mass of crumbling mound. 
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Wo! wo! to thee, sweet garden, bedecked in May’s fair light, ‘ 


“Tus world an abiding place for the soul !”” What! life with its 
vanishing joys, its wearing sorrows! Life, where the beautiful die, 
and the loved glide from our embrace! Oh no! say it not again, 
speak not thus to the yearning, restless spirit within ; tell it rather of 
the land— 


In that land there is no fading away of the beautiful, for change is 
not; love is unmingled with sorrow, for there is no death; the ex- 
cesses of passion are not felt, for the immortal can Jove with all its 
infinite capacity, and be not encumbered by the weary flesh ; its every 
power will find employ; the spirit-harp will pour forth its glorious 
and eternal music, nor will its slightest chord ever quiver or break. 
There only can the immortal rest, not on earth, not on earth is its home. 

When an ardent, and dreaming child, and the great world with its 
cares and life with its lot of misery were unknown to me, I deemed 
the soul might rest forever in the realm which imagination depicted 
as existing here. Bright smiles flitted before me, and I knew not that 
they were indeed 


I heard words of love and kindness spoken; such had ever been to 
me the language of the heart, and I knew not the tone of mockery 
which tells that he who winneth woman useth his power too often to 
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E’en as thou now beholdest this victim wan and white ; 
So shall ve founts be dried up, thy rich soil turned to stone, 
And thou shalt be forever, a desert wild and lone. 


And wo! to thee, destroyer! curse of the minstrel-band, 
Vain, vain, is all thy toiling, for fame and bloody land, 
Thy name, it shall be given unto oblivion drear, 

And like the last death-rattle, dissolve in empty air.” 


The old man’s curse is uttered ; just heaven has heard his cry, 
And soon those walls and turrets in shapeless ruins lie ; 
Save one tall marble column, that tells its former pride, 
And e’en that lone one totters ‘neath ruins mighty tide. 


Where lay the perfumed garden spreads now a desert spoil, 
No trees to cast cool shadows, no founts to enrich the soil ; 
That fierce king’s name is banished from heroes song and verse, 
Unspoken and forgotten, his is the minstrel’s curse. 
MARY E. LEE. 


THE THREE MAY DAYS. 


THE TEIRD. 


—— “where none are heard to weep, 
And where the unkind one hath no power, again to trouble sleep.” 
“ Far from the breathings of changeful shies, 
Over the seas and graves it lies ; 
Where the day of the lightning and cloud is done 
And joy reigns alone, as the Jonely sun!” 


—— “but the glittering rainbow made 
By the dim spray, above the fount of tears.” 


I saw friends linked together by bonds which I deemed im- 
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perishable, and saw not that the rust of envy and the canker poured 
from the chalice of another’s hatred, could corrode that golden chain, 
till link by link it fell from the hearts it united, nor dreamed I that 
the mould of Time could weaken it—I saw pure love and knew that 
there were ties formed for eternity which brought joy to earth. I 
knew that beam of bliss, to be 


— “a ray of that bright sun 
Which lights the angelic hosts above, 
Melting and ming!ing into one, 
Two kindred souls, for God is love.” 


and when the longing of the spirit for sympathy was satisfied because 
it had met a kindred spirit, and when the heart craved no more, but 
rested in the bosom of love; then had I said to myself, ‘I could 
dwell in the world forever—such joy as this would suffice me.” 

I went forth into that world which had been so beautiful wheu 
viewed from a distance, and the visions of my youth still accompanied 
me, and assumed yet more bewitching shapes. I basked in the sun- 
shine of those smiles of which they had warned me: my heart was 
knit to those of friends who warded off, with the shield of truth, the 
venom which fell from slanderous lips. I rested on a heart, upon 
whose truth I would have staked my hope of happiness in heaven ; 
and when there was entrusted to me a young being whose beauty 
seemed to me the perfection of the handiwork of Omnipctence, and 
whose immortal spirit was awakened to love by the breath of mine, is 
it wonderful that I still dreamed on? I dwelt in a paradise of happi- 
ness and my soul rested ; I had attained all that I desired, more had 
been given unto me than I had dared to ask; I was assailed by no 
sorrow from which the strong arm on which I leaned could not shield 
me ; friends were worthy of my trust, and love was perfect, for it was 
unmixed with grief. True, I had moments of fear, they were when 
I thought of death, and then I trembled, not that I might lose the 
loved, but lest the cords which bound me to my Eden-like home 
should be broken, and I be torn from the world which proffered me 
so many delights. In my sinful heart I prayed that I might not die, 
might never die. It was an impious prayer, wrung from me in a 
moment when the thought of separation had checked each holier im- 
pulse, and stifled each purer principle of my nature. I had been told 
of those who “ prayed to die,” of those who were content to go down 
to the grave unwept, and wherefore—they had found sympathy re- 
jected, confidence repelled, and plighted friendship disregarded, until, 
as a sweet writer has said, ‘‘ the affections of their nature are thrown 
back upon their hearts to crush them, even as a tree is broken by the 
weight of its own fruitage.” To such a tale I listened as to a crea- 
tion of fancy—and when I heard them say “ such is life in a world of 
sin, such is the lot to which thy sister or thy brother is often heir,” I 
turned from them whom I esteemed traducers. They told me of the 
artful, who made friendship a snare for the pure in heart—of the busy 
tattler, who pried into mysteries and brought hidden things to light, 
under the passport of friendship—of the slanderer, whose specious 
designs were concealed beneath a cloaking of friendship. I shut my 
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heart to eee “ ever Pree” tiles of sin neal guilt, ond said I believed 
them not. Then I was'told of those who were cherished by affection 
and surrounded by loveliness, and yet whom sorrow had won to 
heaven. I wondered at so strange a story and questioned of its 
truth. Still, life, this life, with its stores of beauty, and its treasures of 
happiness, contented me. I closed my eyes to the future, and asked 
no more. Friend, from that dream 1 was awakened by the voice of 
death, demanding that which was more to me than my own life. My 
heart, which beat * so strong and brave’’ was rent open, and its trea- 
sure despoiled, and in a moment of anguish I knew myself a childless 
mother. 

The second May day which I could note for its exquisite happiness 
had passed, and when the year went round, and brought another, it 
saw me a changed being. Then I paused in my pilgrimage, and look- 
ing back read a history of my life, and from it drew lessons fraught 
with that wisdom which purifies and draws the spirit closer to its 
eternal home. What did I read? The story of my infancy was of 
love and tender care, for I had given comfort to those who had 
watched the grave close over each sweet bud which they had hoped to 
cherish and to train to full maturity ; mine had been a lot which falls 
to few, with such anxious tenderness had I been reared. Of my child- 
hood, the picture memory drew was vivid as life ; of the death of that 
fond father who was taken from me, ere I could know the need, the 
worth of such a parent ; of these strange scenes in which my passion- 
ate nature had burst forth and revealed thus early that intensity of 
being which marked my course in life; of the fearful sickness when 
the sands of life’s glass had well nigh disappeared, when hour by 
hour I lay upon my couch with scarce the power to move, yet fed an 
active mind with thoughts which seldom enter the heart of a child, and 
busied my imagination in a world which I had created out of all ® 
things bright or good, or full of power. How well do I remember the 
antique mouldings of that lofty old chamber; from the sylvan scenes 
where gentle shepherdesses were hanging garlands about the necks of 
snow white lambs, scenes from which I peopled my world of beauty, 
to the circling rings and twining traceries which I have watched until 
I fancied them gliding serpents and baneful things intent on my de- 
struction, not one heavy cornice or waving line but I could depict it, 
and tell with each a tale. 

Then as I grew older my life continued still impulsive and pas- 
sionate ; I dreamed away the present, and nourished those cravings 
for intense happiness, on which I fed my heart and my imagination. 
My girlhood passed away—and I was a woman, and then I knew all of 
joy which earth can give. My heart expanded beneath its influence ; 
I felt that I was changed by its power, that I was calmer, and my wild 
and fanciful dreaming had ceased, my spirit knew rest. Then came 
a final change, which taught me a lesson I shall treasure well, 


—— “that by the lights and clouds, through which our pathway lies, 
By the beauty and the grief alike, we are training for the skies.” 


Such were the teachings my sorrow brought me, such the change 
it wrought. Love still encircled me; friends offered their refreshing 
VOL. II. 36 
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sympathies; beauty lay “‘ about my daily paths,” as when I had de- 
lighted in it ; but the spell which cast a charm over all, was broken ; 
my treasured passion of love I had lavished on one who was not. I 
had watched the beauty which made the world so glorious to me, fade 
from before me. I had seen life for which I would have offered up 
my own, waste away, and felt the powerlessness of my affection. I 
had received upon my lips the last breath of that creature of beauty 
and love, and could I put away these memories and be to the world 
as of old? Only one had shared with me the intensity of that life-pas- 

‘sion; for him my love was less earthly, less idolatrous, yet in its purity 
was it more fervent and deep, stronger and more unselfish; and for 
others, they were good and kind; but I have loved, have sorrowed, 
they have wept with me in my anguish, but they have never known 
the might of that affection, and now that it is crushed they cannot 
know my heart. I stand alone, apart from all save one. 


“ A gift hath severed me from human ties, 
A power is gone from all earth’s melodies 
Which never may return : their chords are broken, 
The music of another land hath spoken— 
No after sound is sweet.” 


— It was the evening of the third May day. Since the morning, I 
had spent the hours in quietness, in solitude and thought ; and when 
the twilight faded away, and a silvery veil of moonbeams fell around 
the earth, a gentle influence rested on me which told me of the happy 
past, and spoke to my stricken spirit in soothing tones. How in other 
days—in those days which memory brought before me—had I hailed 
the witching light ; how it had stamped with romance the happiness in 
which I then indulged, and how its radiance now sunk into my changed 

_and saddened heart, while I communed with it as with a friend who 
* had delighted in and cherished the same loveliness which I mourned 
as no longer of earth. Think you not the ministering spirits which 
hover over us in the sheen of moonlight, had rejoiced in the beauty of 
my babe when they revealed it to me? Such beauty they might not 
now illumine, did they not then mourn with me? I greeted them as 
comforters; it was as though a pure and pitying eye rested on me, 
and I felt its consolation, and blessed the gentle influence. 

A voice roused me from the revery into which I had again uncon- 
sciously sunk ; it was that of my husband as he summoned me to pre- 
pare for my walk. I drew around me a shawl to shield me from the 
evening dews, and putting my arm in his, we were soon wending our 
way to the grave-yard. There was silence for some moments, and 
when at length he broke it, his tones of sadness and words of love 
were in sweet unison with the hour, the scene. 

“J left you so full of hope, of joyful anticipations,” he said; “I saw 
in our child’s bright eye, as his laughing glance followed me with 
dancing delight, no shadow of death, and though the soft cheek had 
lost somewhat of its rich hue, and the little hand was thinner than 
when it had been stretched out to greet me, I could not, would not see 
the death token. That brightly beaming eye, and that silvery laugh, 
haunted me through my long journeyings, and oftentimes, when 
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parted from you, om I beng j in desnmne, like the voice oof an angel, 
the melody of his tones, and thought the eyes of angels rested on me 
as I remembered his sweet countenance. You wrote me of sickness 
and of prostrating disease ; and then your letters spoke of returning 
health and renewed hopes, and I was comforted, though at the worst 
I thought not of death. I dreamed not that he could be taken from 
such love as ours. Day after day rolled by, and I toiled for my loved 
ones, while my heart beat high with hope. At length they handed me 
a letter, and I kissed on it the tracery of your hand, but when I turned 
to break the seal, my heart forgot to throb in the intensity of that 
moment of agonizing suspense, for your letter bore the seal of death. 
I broke it and cast my eye over the contents. I read but a confirma- 
tion of my fears; I was childless, and you were alone in your great 
sorrow. Oh God! Why was it thus ordained! Why might I not give 
one parting kiss, one fond embrace, ere the grave closed over my 
idolized child! Why was I not there to wipe away your tears of an- 
guish! Tenfold more heavy was the blow, that I was among stran- 
gers and you were suffering alone. Outstripping the speed of the 
winds I sought my home, for each moment I trembled lest a weightier 
calamity should befall me, in the death of the mother, of my heart’s 
sole treasure. I heeded not the storms of heaven which assailed me, 
nor the darkness which shrouded my path, but dashed on to terminate 
a suspense, to lessen an agony whose leaden weight had almost 
crushed the life from my stricken heart. Thank God! thou, my dar- 
ling, art spared to me; in my mourning there is yet joy.’ 

We entered the burial place, and soon I had led the way to that tiny 
grave ; the solitude there was perfect, and the moonbeams struggled 
through the close branches of the dark pine, and lay broken and with 
dimmed lustre on the fresh sod. 

‘** Tell me now,” he resumed, “ the story of his death, and we will 
weep together over the grave of our hopes.” 

He drew me towards him, in the dark shadow of that gloomy pine, 
and with our eyes fixed upon that little mound of earth, 1 told him of 
that which he asked me, of the beautiful death on which I had gazed. 

‘* Ere you left us, my husband, our darling had changed, but though 
his rich beauty had lost somewhat of its healthful glow, ond his laugh 
its ringing joyousness, was he not still exceedingly lovely? Can you 
recall his angelic smile? Did you never mark the pure light, which 
lay like spirit gleams, in the depths of those dark eyes? How such 
memories haunt me; I cannot see the laughing cherub, but only those 
spiritual eyes, that strange and sometimes mournful smile. 

‘IT wrote you that the hand of disease seemed stayed. I thought it 
was; and when at length I heard him laugh as of old, and saw him 
turn delighted to a winning toy, what a throb of happiness thrilled my 
anxious heart! I kissed his laughing lips and drank in his gladness. 
But in a few hours a change passed over him ; he smiled on me still, 
but very sadly, and when he called ‘mamma,’ the mournful tones 
made my heart ache. I watched him as he lay in the arms of his 
nurse, and marked his languid eye, and saw him turn from his food 
even when my hand proffered it. There came a restless night, and I 
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sought in vain to soothe him to repose, but when the morning came he 
slept long and sweetly, and awoke refreshed,.and Jaughed once more 
right merrily ; it was the last time I heard that joyous caroling, for 
ere long a burning fever attacked him, and his feeble head rested on 
my bosom, while his throbbing temples told of fearful illness’ He 
heeded nothing save my voice, and when he heard it he would unclose 
his languid eye, and feebly stretch out his little hand, and his lips 
would move to say ‘mamma.’ Then the physician came and looked 
on the precious one—I thought with more carelessness than was his 
wont, and when [I listened for the kindly words which kept alive my 
hopes, I heard him say,— 

*“¢ Your child will die ; send quickly for his father that he may see 
him again in life, for there is no longer hope.’ 

“I spoke calmly with him, as though no shock had reached me, 
but when I was alone came the agony; that hour of wild anguish I 
cannot depict to you; there was only darkness and despair. Then 
over my spirit stole a thought of you, and I was calmed. I felt that 
I was not desolate—there was still joy for me in life. I could com- 
fort you in your sorrow, and for myself I wept no longer. That 
thought checked my prayer that I might die; it gave me strength to 
wrestle with my anguish, it made me strong to suffer and to bear. 
In my deep affliction | blessed you for the love which could sustain 
me in such an hour. 

“ A low murmur told me my darling was awake; he called for me, 
and I took him in my arms, and kent to receive the kiss his sweet 
lips proffered me. At that moment was the last bright gleam of his 
beautiful life. He seemed like one who awakes from a long and deep 
sleep, refreshed in every power. Never had he seemed so sweetly in- 
telligent, so winning in his playfulness, so eager in his desires. I 
looked at him for a moment, and thought it might be a truthful seem- 
ing, and that was false which he had said to me who told me there 
was ‘no longer hope.’ Once more I bade him ‘ kiss mamma,’ and 
lay his head upon my shoulder as was his wont ; he did my bidding, 
and in a moment was hushed in sweet slumber. I laid him on his 
couch and he slept for the last time, for when he awoke again, it was 
to die. Hour after hour passed on, and still he slept, but when the 
day was breaking, and light was stealing over earth, the light of life 
was extinguished in the little tenement before me. There was no 
death-struggle, no distorted feature ; I took him in my arms and he 
gave me a farewell kiss; it was a last effort, his eyes gently closed, his 
head sunk upon my breast, and I held a corpse in my embrace. 

“Oh! could you but have seen him as he lay robed for the grave ; 
no shrouding encumbered those little limbs, and white rosebuds were 
strewn about his pillow, and clasped in his folded hands. The ex- 
quisite beauty of that little face and form has not equal iu life. The 
spirit was gone, but its loveliness lingered about its sweet abode. I 
need not tell you of each perfect feature, nor how I watched all day 
with jealous care beside him ; ere they laid him in the little coffin, I 
kissed each line of beauty for his father, and took this golden curl 
from the high pale, which then seemed encircled by a spiritual radi- 
ance, that it might ever be a token of our first born’s perfection. 
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‘« The sunset hour drew near, and then kind friends came with me to 
this lonely spot, to bury the child. Gorgeous heavens were above us, 
and imparted of their rich light to his last, narrow resting place. A 
solemn service was read by one who had loved the darling, and the 
beautiful consolations of Holy Writ fell in kindly tones on my ear, 
and I was comforted and cheered. I wept not, but turned from the 
dark grave to the glorious heavens, where now was the dwelling place 
of our babe, and gave thanks to God, who hath given us a victory over 
death and the grave. 

** He faded from earth, the blessed child ; the love which encircled 
him was mighty in its power and intensity, and the hearts which beat 
for him were strong, but all availed not. He was given us for a season 
to make us purer and better, and when his mission was ended, he was 
taken home. Shall we mourn for him? To our cherub babe hath 
been given the beauty of holiness, a glorified spirit he praiseth God 
forever.” 

Reader, my task is finished. In these ‘* Three May Days,” I have 
depicted to you Love, Beauty, Death; can you not read in them the 
history of a life ? C. I. Be Re 
Athens, Ga., Nov. 1st, 1843. 


GREENVILLE, 
soOUTH CAROLINA. 


[Te subjoined sketch, to accompany and illustrate the plate which adorns this num- 
ber of our Magazine, is made at “the eleventh hour,” from the recollection of the editor. 
A more elaborate, and indeed an historical account of the village, has been expected 
from the pen of one of its citizens—and our press delayed until further delay is impos- 
sible. This explanation will doubtless be to the reader a sufficient apology for the 
brevity and imperfection of the present notice.] 


Tue village of Greenville is beautifully located on the threshold 
of the mountain region of South Carolina, in the rich and extensive 
district of the same name. It is decidedly the prettiest village in the 
state, and combines natural advantages with those of a social character, 
so that it is perhaps the most popular resort of the gay and fashionable 
in the whole region. 

On the outskirts of the village flows a picturesque stream, which 
presents to the eye of the visiter—a few rods below the rocky ford and 
the foot-bridge—the scene which the artist has so truthfully delineated 
in the accompanying plate. It is not remarkable for any striking 
beauty or prominent feature, but rather for a grouping of pleasing and 
picturesque objects, which, wherever they are found, possess an interest 
and charm for the eye of the lover of Nature. 

There is an air of great neatness, and occasional beauty, in the 
appearance of the dwelling-houses, and indeed the whole place is laid 
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out with evident good taste. In some of the residences, excellent 
libraries and some fine pictures are to be met with. 

There are three churches in the village, each of which has its house 
of worship. Of the character of the schools, of which, we believe, 
there are two, we are unable to speak. It is creditable, however, to 
the intelligence and taste of the community, that a Young Men’s 
Lyceum is spiritedly sustained, holding its meetings. in a neat hall, 
erected for the purpose, and furnished with a library and a cabinet of 
minerals. It is with sorrow that we record in this brief article, the 
name of one of its warmest supporters, and, if we mistake not, one of 
its founders, who has recently passed to that land “ from which no 
traveller returns.”” A brief acquaintance with Mason HamMten, gave 
us an esteem for his many virtues, which were universally acknow- 
ledged and admired. 

In speaking of “ the departed,” we are forcibly reminded of the 
lamented fate of poor Heappen, so well known to many of our readers. 
He was, we believe, a native of England, but spent most of his early 
life in Greenville. His reputation as an artist would have reflected 
honor upon the home of his adoption, had he been spared to fulfil the 
promise of his youth. 

In a notice of Greenville, its excellent hotels must not be forgotten. 
Who, indeed, that has ever sojourned with Col. Coteman, “‘ mine 
host” of the ** Mansion House,”’ would think of forgetting the comfort 
he enjoyed in that pleasant establishment, and if it happened, as it 
did with us, that he came thither from that most delectable place 
yclept Pumpkintown, ye gods! how he must have gloried in the 
contrast, and felt tempted to parodize the poet, thus :— 


“ Now is the winter of our discontent, 
Made glorious summer by this” change of fare ! 


The “ Planter’s Hotel,” under the management of Col. Lone, has 
an enviable reputation, and we have no doubt deserves it. 

The trade of Greenville is considerable and increasing. Its stores 
are numerous, and well filled with merchandise. Its mechanics are 
skilful and enterprising. A paper-mill has been established in the 
vicinity, which produces, it is said, excellent paper, and supplies a 
considerable market. 

The celebrated Table Rock is about thirty miles from the village. 
There is a picturesque mountain not more than five or six miles dis- 
tant, and a somewhat fashionable watering-place scarcely more remote. 

















EDITOR’S DEPARTMENT. 


REDUCTION OF PosTaGE.—The attention of the public has been recently awakened 
to this subject, and many memorials have been presented to Congress, praying for its 
accomplishment. We have watched, with interest, this popular movement, and feel 
called upon to declare our views with reference to it. In brief then, we helieve that a 
reform in the rates of postage on letters and magazines, is both politic and necessary. 
The present high rates amount, in thousands of instances, to an inhibition of correspon- 
dence, and of magazine circulation, and in thousands more induce fraudulent evasions of 
the law, and private transmission of what is considered mail matter. 

The loss to the Post-office Department from these causes, cannot be accurately 
estimated, but by any rule of calculation it must be immense. It is unnecessary for 
us to present to our readers any arguments in favor of the reduction of these exorbitant 
rates, for they cannot be ignorant of the disadvantages resulting therefrom to individuals 
and to the government. In an essay upon this subject which we met with recently, 
it was reasonably urged that one of the most serious evils is the sundering of social 
ties, ia preventing the interchange of letters between poor emigrants to the far West, 
and their friends in the East and other regions of our Country. Nor is this imaginary. 
There are doubtless hundreds of poor settlers in the remote parts of our land to 
whom twenty-five cents postage on a letter would be a tax which they could not con- 
veniently command, and we are told of cases in which letters remain in the post-office 
for weeks and even months, because the persons to whom they are addressed are unable 
to take them out! 

The cheap system has operated well in England—and increased rather than diminish- 
ed the revenue of the post-office. There a letter is transmitted to any part of the king- 
dom for one penny. If, with us, a single letter could be sent to any part of the United 
States and Territories for five cents, it is fair to presume that ten times as many letters 
would be carried by mail as at present. Who, then, would wait for a private oppor- 
tunity to communicate with an absent friend? Or who would hesitate to correspond 
with a relative or an acquaintance because of the expense? No one certainly. 

The present rates of magazine postage are so enormous, when compared with that 
on newspapers, that they are grievous and oppressive. While a newspaper which, if 
folded, would make sixty-four octavo pages, is carried from one end of the union to the 
other for a cent and a half, a magazine containing precisely the same quantity of paper 
is taxed ten cents, or seven times as much! Why this difference? So oppressive is 
this exaction, that probably five-sixths of the periodicals that are circulated in this coun- 
try never find their way into the mails, and vain, indeed, will be all the attempts of the 
Department, to compel such transmission while these rates are maintained. We speak 
from our own knowledge, when we say that every where the people complain of this 
tax, and we find it necessary in cities and towns to distribute our work through an 
agent, and not through the post-office. The postage of magazines generally, is at least 
one-third of thefr subscription price, and very often, as we know too well, it hinders 
their circulation. 
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We trust that the people will continue to pour in their petitions to Congress for the 
remedy of these evils, and we hope, moreover, that they will be heard and regard- 
ed by those “ having authority.” 


Tue Cuarn.teston Hote..—lIf the old adage be true, that “good wine needs no 
bush,” it may be a work of supererogation to praise this popular establishment. Yet after 
a three weeks’ sojourn within its spaciows walls, and an equally protracted experience 
of the attentions of its most excellent host— Major Nickrrson—we are unwilling to pass 
it by unnoticed. This hotel is the largest and most elegant in the city, fronting on 
Meeting Street, with a noble and imposing facade of fourteen massive columns. Its 
interior appointments are in excellent keeping with its appearance. The rooms are neat 
and comfortable. The parlor is furnished with a superb instrument, to gratify the taste 
of the musical. The reading-room is supplied with the most important gazettes of the 
country. And last, though certainly not least, the table is admirably provided with all 
the luxuries of the season. 

The duties of the house are performed by a large and efficient corps of white servants, 
who are generally civil, attentive and obliging. We should do injustice to our feelings, 
and to the gentleman who presides as general superintendent of the establishment, if we 
neglected to speak particularly of his unremitting attention to the visiter. Mr. Butter- 
field, (every traveller knows Butterfield!) by his invariably pleasant demeanor, his 
prompt appreciation and acknowledgment of the wishes of his guests, and his constant 
devotion to their comfort, wins their good will and esteem, and makes them heartily 
sorry to part with him. We commend the Cuartzston Horex to all our friends who 
visit the city, whether for business or pleasure. 


Henry Russe.i.—This distinguished vocalist is now on a tour in the South and 
South-west, and wherever he goes elicits the admiration of crowded houses. Those who 
have heard him, and especially in his finest compositions, will never forget the fascina- 
tion which his style exerts. It is utterly in vain for any to deny that Mr. Russell has 
genius—for without it, it were impossible for him to enrapture an audience, oftentimes 
embracing hundreds who have listened to, and appreciated the best singers of Europe. 
Mr. Russell is one among the very few singers who, unaided and alone, can contrive to 
delight a critical audience for nearly two hours, and leave them unwearied and unsated. 
We heard him recently on different occasions, and were glad to find him well apprecia- 
ted. Of his songs, the best are unquestionably The Maniac and The Ship on Fire. 
With the latter, which was new to us, we were more than delighted. It is indeed a 
thrilling composition. Mr. Russell is his own pianist, and his accompaniments are always 
brilliant and effective. In this song especially, the instrumental part is wonderfully 
adapted to the sense and spirit of the words. 

We hope Mr. Russell’s career throughout the South will be marked with brilliant suc- 
cess, and regret exceedingly that it was not compatible with his arrangements for him to 
visit our pleasant town. 


Superior Piano Fortes.—We invite the attention of our readers to the card of 
Messrs. A. H. Gale & Co., of New-York, which appears on our cover. We speak ad- 
visedly, when we say that they make piano fortes of great beauty and brilliant tone. 
They are finished with all the modern improvements, and we have no doubt are as du- 
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rable as inn of any menathcenndiiil in the country. We heartily recommend these in- 
struments to the attention or those who desire to purchase one which shall combine the 
advantages of excellence, and economy of price. 


[Encuisn Sones, and other Small Poems. By Barry Connwat. Inone vol. Boston: 
William D. Ticknor & Company.] 


This volume, to which we referred in our last number, has afforded us much enjoy- 
ment, for it abounds with poetical beauties. The songs of Barry Cornwall are every 
where admired for the exquisite tenderness of their sentiment, and the inimitable pathos 
and grace of their expression. In these essentials of a perfect song, we know of no wri- 
ter who equals Mr. Proctor—certainly of none who surpass him. In the beautiful volume 
before us there are many productions which we think will fully justify this praise. We 
have not time to analyze the merits of the poet, or to enter into an elaborate review of 
his songs. Many of them are already familiar to our readers as set to music by the 
Chevalier Neukomm, one of the finest composers in the world. Of these, the best known 
and most admired, are that spirited song “ The Sea,” “ The Stormy Petrel,” “‘l'he Sea 
King,” “The Poet’s Song to his Wife,” and “The Happy Hours.” There are many 
others of scarce less merit and beauty. Never were Music and Song more fitly wedded ! 

We propose to make a few extracts from the yolume, instead of occupying the space 
we have to spare with critical remarks, The following will exhibit the great tenderness 
of the poet: 


SHE WAS NOT FAIR, NOR FULL OF GRAGE. 


Sux was not fair, nor full of grace, 
Nor crowned with thought or aught beside, 
Nor wealth had she, of mind or face, 
To win our love, or raise our pride: 
No lover’s thought her cheek did touch ; 
No poet’s dream was round her thrown ; 
And yet we miss her—ah! too much, 
Now—she hath flown! 


We miss her when the morning calls, 
As one that mingled in our mirth; 
We miss her when the evening falls, 
A trifle wanted on the Earth! 
Some fancy small, or subtle thought, 
Is check’d ere to its blossom grown ; 
Some chain is broken that we wrought, 
Now—sbe hath flown! 


No solid good, nor hope defined, 
Is marred, now she hath sunk in night, 
And yet the strong immortal mind, 
Is stopped in its triumphant flight! 
Perhaps some grain lost to its sphere, 
Might cast the great sun from his throne; 
For ali we know is—*“ She was here,” 
And—“ She hath flown!” 


If there is any thing of the kind in our language, more truly beautiful and touching than 
the subjoined poem, we have not met with it. Perhaps it requires a heart that has felt 
the great sorrow of such a bereavement, to realize fully the power and tenderness of the 
poet’s lines. To every such heart, we are sure, they will whisper sweetly of the lost 
treasure ! 


ON THE DEATH OF A CHILD. 


Hitner come, at close of day, 

And o’er this dust, sweet mothers, pray! ! 
A little infant lies within, 

Who never knew the name of sin, 
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Beloved,—bright,—and all our own; 
Like morning, fair—and sooner flown! 


No leaves or garlands wither here, 
Like those in foreign lands; 

No marble hides our dear one’s bier, 
The work of alien hands: 

The months it lived, the name it bore, 

The silver telieth,—nothing more! 


No more; yet silence stalketh round 
This vault so dim and deep, 

And Death keeps watch without a sound, 
Where all lie pale, and sleep; 

ag grt here, and latest hid, 

Is He—beneath this coffin-lid, 


How fair he was, how very fair ; 
What dreams we pondered o’er, 

Making his life so Jong and clear, 
His fortunes flowing o’er ; 

Our hopes, (that he would happy be, 
When we ourselves were old,) 

The scenes we saw, or hoped to see, 
They're soon and sadly told. 

All was adream—it came and fled, 

And left us here, among the dead, 


Pray, mothers, pray, at close of day, 
While we, sad parents, weep alway ; 
Pray, too (and softly be 't and long,) 
That all your babes, now fair and strong, 
May blossom |ike—not like the rose. 
For that doth fade when Summer goes,— 
(Twas thus our pretty infant died, 

The Summer’s and its Mother's pride!) 
But like some stern, enduring tree, 

That reacheth its green century, 

May grow, may flourish—then decay, 
After a long, calm, happy day, 

Made happier by good deeds to men, 
And hopes in heaven to meet again! 


Pray !—from the happy prayer is due; 
While we—(‘tis all we now can do!) 
Will check our tears—and pray with you. 


The following will commend itself not less for the sentiment, than for its beauty : 
COURAGE. 


Courace! nothing can withstand Courage! There is none so poor, 
Long, a wronged, undaunted Jand; (None of all who wrong endure,) 
If the hearts within her be, None so humble, none so weak, 
True unto themselves and thee, But may flush his father’s cheek, 
Thou freed giant, Liberty ! And his maiden’s dear apd true, 
Oh! no mountain nymph art thou, With the deeds that he may dos 
When the helm is on thy brow, Be his days as dark as night, 
And the sword is in thy hand, He may make himself a light. 
Fighting for thy own good land! What tho’ sunken be the sun, 
There are stars when day is done. 
Courage! nothing e’er withstood, 
Freemen fighting for their good; 
Armed with all thy futhers’ fame, 
They will win, and wear a name 

That shall go to endless glory, 

Like the gods of old Greek story, 
Raised to Heaven and heavenly worth, 
For the good they gave to earth! 


Courage! Who will be a slave, 
That hath strength to dig a grave, 
And therein his fetters hide, 

And lay a tyrant by his side? 
Courage! Hope howe’er he fly, 

For a time can never die! 

Courage, therefore, brother men! 
Cry “* God!” aad to the fight again! 


| 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
| 


There are many trifles in the collection, but even in these there is such delicacy of 
conceit, and so much affection in their spirit, that they will deserve a place there, and 
in the memory of the reader. Let us instance the following playful stanzas : 
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